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Foulard House Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tnts‘dress is made of plain blue and blue and white dotted 
foulard. The underlapping front breadths of the skirt are of 
plain material, trimmed with folds of gros grain of the same 
color. The back breadths of the skirt, which are arranged in a 
puff, and the waist, are of dotted foulard. The trimming con- 
sists of rolls and bows of gros grain and white lace. 





SUCCULENT PLANTS. 


ASHION appears to have sway in every department of taste, 
and even extends to floriculture. At one time bulbous 
plants are all in vogue; then the fashion changes to massing in 
color, and zonale geraniums and similar plants are all the rage; 
anon and planting in ribbons of color is the fashion; that changes 
to making collections of plants with curious or variegated foliage ; 
and now succulent plants, as they are called, are the fashion of 
the day. 

By the term succulent is meant plants with thick, fleshy foliage, 
like the well-known houseleek. Many of them are very set and 
stiff in their appearance ; -but in the hands of a person of taste and 
experience in arranging plants many excellent effects can be pro- 
duced, and groups of much beauty and interest either for out-door 
or in-door culture can be made. 





We do not now propose to write any thing about selections for 


class of plants for‘in-door or house culture. They have the great 


merit of being able to withstand the dry heat of our dwelling- 
houses in winter, of not requiring constant and unremitting at- 
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Fig. 1.—Focrarp Hovse Dkrss.—Back. 


| of covering and hiding the soil. 
out-door planting, but to call attention to the suitableness of this | 


tention in order to grow them well, freedom from the attacks of 
insects, and of having a style of beauty quite novel and peculiarly 


their own. ‘They are well suited for hanging-baskets or rustic 
plant stands, as they do not require any great depth of soil in 
which to grow. All that they require is a soil compused of one- 
half loam and one-half sand, with a liberal allowance of well- 
rotted manure added. They require to have the pots or baskets 
in which they are grown well drained, as an excess of moisture is 
the principal thing that is inimical to their successful cultivation. 

As the florists are making collections of them for supplying the 
demand that is springing up, we make selections of some of the 
most curious, grotesque, or interesting species for the guidance of 
such of our readers as may engage in their cultivation, those we 
name being most readily obtained : 

Sempervivum tectorum, the common houseleek. SS. ciliatum 
has the edges of the leaves fringed with hairs. S. tabulaforme 
has a peculiar habit of growth, spreading out flat and level, like a 
table. S. arachnoideum looks as though it was covered with a 
spider’s web, as the tips of the leaves are each connected with the 
other by delicate thread-like filaments. S. soboliferum is called 
the hen-and-chickens houseleek, because of the many short globu- 
lar offsets that surround the main plant. 

Sedum sieboldit has glaucous green foliage, beautifully varie- 
gated with golden yellow. S. semperviviodes has much the ap- 
pearance of a houseleek. —S. acre is the stone-crop of our gardens, 
and is useful for planting among the other species for the purpose 





Echeveria secunda glauca has rosettes of leaves of a glaucous 
hue, and blooms freely ; the flowers are orange and scarlet; it is 
a charming plant. . californica has the leaves tipped with a 
dark reddish-brown color. £. metallica is a strong-growing spe- 

cies, with the leaves 
of a peculiar rosy 
lilac tint, which 
change according 
to the light they 
are seen by, as 
changeable silks 
do. £. metallica 
glauca is said to 
be a hybrid be- 
tween the _first- 
named species and 
the last, and is said 
to have the color 
of the latter with 
the dwarf close 
habit of the first. 

The Mesembry- 
anthemum, or fig- 
marigold, family 
are very numerous 
—mostly natives 
of the Cape of 
Good Hope—and 
afford a large num- 
ber of species suit- 
able for our pur- 
pose; many of 
them bear very 
beautiful flowers 
of various colors, 
which, however, 
only open in the 
sunshine ; other 
species are curious 
and grotesque in 
appearance, hav- 
ing very singular 
foliage. Of these 
M. minutum, which 
only grows about 
an inch high, M. 
uvaforme, which 
looks like a cluster 
‘of green berries, 
M. ficiforme, which 
looks like a green 
fig, MM. tiyrinum, 
which has the edges 
of the leaves jagged 
like a tiger’s chap, 
M. felinum, whose 
leaves resemble a 
cat's ehap, and 
M. caninum, whose 
leaves resemble a 
dog’s chap, are very 
unique forms. Of 
those especially de- 
sirable for their 
flowers, and yet of 
moderate growth, 
M. deltoides, with 
pink flowers, M. 
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micans, with scarlet flowers, M. glaucum, with orange flowers, 
M. grandiflorum, with yellow flowers, M. spectabile, with red 
flowers, and J. fulgidum, with bright purple flowers, would make 
a desirable half dozen; but as there are about four hundred spe- 
cies, it is difficult to make a selection. There are but few of them 
but are desirable plants for house culture. They need but little 
water in winter, but will need water frequently in summer. 

Some of the different species of aloes are very desirable for this 
purpose, such as A. retusa, the thumb-leaved aloe, so called on 
account of the peculiar shape of the leaves ; A. ciliaris, which has 
the edges of the leaves fringed with fine hairs; A. margaritifiera, 
which has the leaves covered with white tubercles, giving them 
the appearance of being sprinkled with pearls; A. variegata, 
which has the leaves beautifully striped with white (called the 
partridge-breast aloe, on account of the character of the variega- 
tion); A. arachnoidea, which has the leaves covered with fine 
threads, like a spider's web; and A. reticulata, which has the 
leaves prettily netted with glaucous green. 

To the above may be added some of the most curious and dwarf- 
growing of the cactus tribe, especially those of the Mammidlaria 
tribe, such as M/. caput medusa, M. senilis, and M. stellaris. 





A NEW AND STRONGLY ADHESIVE PASTE. 


N extraordinarily adhesive paste, useful for leather, cloth, or 
paper, may be made, according to Sieburger, as follows : 
Four parts of glue are well softened in fifteen parts of cold water, 
then moderately heated till the solution is accomplished, when 
sixty-five parts more of boiling water are stirred in. In another 
vessel thirty parts of starch paste are mixed with twenty parts of 
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cold water to a uniform fluid. Into this the 
boiling solution of glue is poured, stirring con- 
tinually, the heat being kept up. After cooling, 
ten drops of carbolic acid are added, and the 
paste is preserved in closed bottles to prevent 
3vaporation. 


Ewe 


KISSES. 


Ler thy kisses, I entreat, 
Have a language of their own, 
When they bring to me, my sweet, 
What no other lips have known. 


Is it welcome? Bid them bear 
From thy heart love's sweetest sign, 

That my own thenceforth may wear 
Sweeter grace received from thine. 


Is it parting? I would fain 
Know what language fails to tell ; 
Kiss me close, and share the pain 
With no whisper of farewell. 


Always, darling, grant me this, 
At love’s noontide or eclipse : 
Kiss me not, or ever kiss 
With thy heart upon thy lips. 
LT 


Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 


any Subscriber, POSTAGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 





& A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 








&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 6 was sent out 
gratuitously a very interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the closing chapters of Miss 
Brappon’s popular Novel, “STRANGERS 
AND PILcRiMs,” further installments of 
“THE ParIsIANs,” by Lorp Lytton, 
and “ PHINEAS REDUx,” by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, and a choice variety of mis- 
cellaneous reading. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY for September 13. 





(> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Fall House and Walking 
Costumes ; Suits for Boys ‘and Girls; Port- 
Solios ; Work-Baskets ; Fancy-Work, etc. ; with 
many other choice attractions. 





THE REFORM IN DRESS. 


HERE are always a certain number of 
agitators who, other things failing, turn 
their thoughts to the subject of a radical re- 
form in dress to take place in a day—and we 
suppose there always will be. Satan began 
the work in Paradise, to be sure, and those 
who stir in the matter now probably think 
they are only casting out the devil, whose 
cloven foot is still-so apparent to them in 
the paniers and puffs and powders of to-day. 
Of course there is nobody that claims mod- 
ern dress to be perfect, or even passable: it 
is an improvement, in its thick shoes and 
short skirts and less voluminous draperies, 
on the antique dress; but the general dis- 
satisfaction with it is marked by the recur- 
ring fashions. Every season we shape our 
new garments after another model, in the 
vain hope of finding the perfect thing at 
last; every season we trust we have made 
one advance toward comfort and propriety 
and whatever shall be the future standard 
of dress. 

In the dress of the masculine portion of 
the community it is, however, claimed that 
something like a standard has been reached. 
That this consummation, though convenient 
in the main, is ugly from its high-topped hat 
to-its square-toed shoe does not matter; nor 
that it hides all shapeliness, and hangs usu- 
ally as well on two sticks as on its owner; 
nor that the linen and scarf portion garrote 
& man before his time. But we do not see 
that the variations from this standard, al- 





lowing it to be one, are any less in number 
than the variations in feminine costume. 
In one year, as every body knows, the pre- 
scribed coat is a long and priestly garment, 
in another year it is a cut-away ; one season 
it is long-waisted, another season it can not 
be too short; sometimes it is a sack, some- 
times it is a jockey; and for ceremonious 
occasions it is a ridiculous garment, always 
a padded monstrosity of stiffness, with no 
excuse for its curtailed and abbreviated be- 
ing. This masculine costume has an inner 
vestment, too, that varies as the coat does: 
to-day it is single-breasted, to-morrow it is 
scooped out, with a generous display of the 
linen that is plain, ruffled, or embroidered 
as the fashion orders, and never uncrumpled 
at the button-holes; it has a neck arrange- 
ment, moreover, that varies as the weather 
does, though without regard to weather, now 
a scarf, now a tie, now a stock that was 
named from the pillory. If its trowsers are 
tights to-day, yesterday they were meal- 
bags, and to-morrow may be peg-tops ; while 
its hat is no more in fashion a second season 
than a lady’s bonnet is, for at one time it is 
a bell crown rounding out, and the next time 
you see it it is a steeple crown slanting in; 
sometimes it is the regulation silk that a 
rain-drop spoils, sometimes it is a hundred- 
dollar Panama straw. So that when all is 
said, even confessing that the dress affords 
freedom of motion, that it suspends every 
thing from the shoulders, that it is healthy 
and tolerably comfortable, we yet see, by the 
constant changes it undergoes, that it is 
either still unsatisfactory, or that men, who 
are supposed to think little of dress, are as 
fickle in their love of novelty, as desirous to 
present a fine appearance in their persons, as 
are their weaker-minded complements who 
are supposed to think of nothing but dress. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that 
women are going on revolving in the vicious 
circle from fold to ruffle, and from ruffle to 
pleat, and from pleat to fold again, and so 
forever. By those slow degrees, in which 
we have advanced from the skins of beasts 
and bark of trees to the use of the spare 
covering of the sheep and goat, to the fibres 
of flax and cotton, palm and pine-apple, to 
the product of the silk-worm, by just such 
slow degrees we shall probably proceed to 
the fitting shape of the material. It is but 
a few thousand years since an emperor re- 
fused his wife a gown of silk, and certainly 
we must allow a space of time correspond- 
ing to that which it has taken to put a silk 
gown within the reach of almost every 
woman, before we can expect it to be shaped 
according to the best need of almost every 
woman. 

Our own opinion in the matter of dress 
reform is that it is as requisite as any other 
reform, and more inevitable. But we do 
not believe that it is ever to be brought 
about by gatherings, or public speeches, or 
loud-mouthed iterations. of the assertion 
that the present is something altogether in- 
decent and abominable. In old times it was 
not those who cried out against the broad 
phylacteries of the Pharisees that abolished 
them, but phylactery and Pharisee went 
down together; and the Bloomer Conven- 
tion of yesterday brought to pass little but 
Dr. WALKER. Sumptuary laws are as idle 
in dress as in morals, as they found in En- 
gland when King JAMEs had to repeal the 
law of Queen Mary’s reign forbidding all 
but people of quality from wearing costly 
stuffs under penalty of imprisonment and 
fine. A sudden edict will not sweep beauty 
and the love of pleasing from the face of the 
earth; and whatever the future styles are to 
be, if they are to endure they must be sum- 
moned by the necessity and not the whim 
of those that wear them. 

As one by one we slowly recognize our 
requirements for health, decency, comfort, 
grace, all of which elements are to be con- 
sulted, so one by one we shall adopt the 
things that meet the requirements. But in 
the mean time we are confident that nobody 
need approach the world of femineity with 
a shirt waist in one hand and a plain, short, 
scant petticoat in the other, and expect to 
be disembarrassed of the riches. The short 
petticoat has been welcomed both by health 
and cleanliness, but feminine instinct must 
ornament it—for feminine instinct turns to- 
ward the beautiful, as every admitted fact 
in the doctrine of natural selection goes to 
prove; and as for the shirt waist, baggy at 
the best, there are. other ways of cutting 
one’s cloth exactly as beneficial, and far 
more attractive, as witness the new redin- 
gote, the Alexandra, with its loose Watteau 
fold in front, which leaves the figure as un- 
confined as nature would have it, and gives 
it a Greek line of flowing drapery besides. 
We can imagine that in some millennial 
state of society a dress may be ultimately 
chosen that shall in many respects resemble 
the present pretty gymnastic dress, with the 
addition for street or ceremony of a Greek 
cloak ; but who supposes that weariness of 
a plain tunic will not presently bring about 
an ornamented one, or that the lower gar- 





ments will not to-day hide the feet with 
amply falling folds, and to-morrow leave 
them in plain view? And is it at all likely 
that HELEN’s peplum was cut to a dot pre- 
cisely as LEDA’s was? Nothing could be 
more beautiful, nothing more womanly, than 
such robes as those soft falling things, in 
which RacuHeEt played her part of Phadre or 
Hermione ; but as no woman could possibly 
get over a fence in them, we do not imagine 
that they will be so fortunate as to make 
part of the standard dress of the future. 

Yet let the design of the dress be what it 
may, let it be-only a Mexican poncho with 
a hole for the head and a slit for the arms, 
it is useless to suppose that the wealthy 
woman will not make hers a means of dis- 
playing her wealth, or the young woman of 
displaying her youth, or the lovely woman 
her loveliness. It is useless to suppose 
that it will not be made of every rich and 
noble fabric; that this will not be diapha- 
nous as the clouds over the dimpled elbow 
and creamy shoulder of beauty; that that 
will not be stiff with wrought work and 
heavy colors to sweep round the feet of the 
queenly dame. And though there may come 
a time when there shall be no poor woman, 
it is too remote for our vision, and we can 
only see her, then as now, eating of the 
crumbs that fall from the rich one’s table 
in the shape of the more generous price that 
she will be receiving for the work she lav- 
ishes upon the robe in the spinning, in the 
weaving, in the cutting and adorning; for 
the love of adornment, we think, will only 
die when the love of woman dies. Fair 
women will make themselves fairer by the 
fine accessories of their dress ; plain women 
will atone for their deficiencies by the su- 
perfluity of their ornament. They desire to 
please ; and we do not see how the matter 
can be mended until they all become a part 
of the cherubim, and have souls, and do not 
have bodies. Nor do we think this love of 
ornament is to be regretted, when it is kept 
within bounds. It is the love of the beau- 
tiful, and it is refining and elevating to all 
who use it without abusing it. There are 
few pleasanter things to see than a beauti- 
ful woman beautifully dressed—with hues 
chosen to bring out the color of the hair, 
the sparkle of the eye, to relieve the rose 
of the cheek, the purity of the skin; with 
shapes chosen to reduce an angle or allow 
a curve; with every eccentricity of style 
toned down toward simplicity, but with the 
sheen of lustrous stuffs and rich colors, 
with the hoar-frost of lace and the glory of 
jewels. And since the stoutest opponents 
of the extravagances of fashion would not 
hesitate to expend fortunes on the decora- 
tion of their houses, on their walls, their 
floors, their chairs, their consoles, we do not 
see any consistency or reason in their put- 
ting themselves out of harmony with such 
surroundings, and moving, where painter 
and carver and architect have done the ut- 
most, the only stiff, ungraceful, and ugly 
objects in a region of beauty. 





MISCONCEPTIONS OF BEAUTY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HO is it that gives us our views of 
life? Whence come the conventional 
opinions? Whose are the eyes that, seeing, 
see not, and the lips that speak? A notion 
runs through the world, torn by every bris- 
tling projection of solid fact, but essentially 
unharmed and vital to the last. Is it error 
or truth, which, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again? In great things, in recondite mat- 
ters, the mysteries, the conjectures, the half- 
discoveries of science, it is not strange that 
we blunder, make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason, and mistake shadow for sub- 
stance. But in minute points, in the trifling 
occurrences of every day, why should we not 
be right as well as wrong? 

The cheap novelist can not be expected to 
create for the world another world as does 
the master of his craft ; but why should not 
the cheap novelist, even the merest little 
weaver of one-column romances for the 
weakliest of weekly papers, recognize and 
signalize the fact that the conquests of 
the world have not been made by beauty; 
that it is not power—is only one, and not 
the strongest, element of power? Yet not 
only the penny-a-liner, but the sensible and 
even the devout, close their eyes to the pal- 
pable and indisputable fact, and accept the 
theory that beauty is sovereign and omnip- 
otent ; and in consequence they bow down 
and worship with a misleading and false 
and fruitless homage. 

Equally useless and wrong is it to attempt 
to impress upon the infant mind the idea 
that “looks are nothing, behavior is all.” 
No one heartily believes it. Why not ac- 
knowledge and applaud the truth that looks 


may be largely the outward and visible signa) 


of an inward and spiritual grace, that the 
pure heart is symbolized by the spotléss 
robe, the gracious soul by the graceful garb, 
the delicate taste by the fine texture and 


the modest tint? Itis true that-Great Heart 
may be a man of small stature, the most un- 
bending Integrity may have a stoop in his 
shoulders, the sweetest Lady Una in the 
land may be but a swarthy, shrinking girl. 
But inevitably the lady is shown in her 
array. Lady Una is dark, but she is come- 
ly. Great Heart is only small by measure- 
ment. Weare given into our own hands to 
make the most of ourselves, body and soul. 
Let not the little girls be taught that beauty 
is irresistible, not because it will make 
them frivolous, but because it is not true. 
Let them be taught rather that power alone 
wins, and that beauty may be powerless- 
ness ; while mind, wit, tact, gentleness even, 
may be power. The charm of the most 
charming women it would be difficult to 
name. It is certainly not beauty, for the 
charming women, although often beautiful, 
are also often far less so than the indifferent 
women. The Charmer is, above all things, 
sincere. She assumes neither ignorance nor 
learning. She may be the owner of one or 
the other, but she makes no parade of either, 
and has great good sense. If circumstance 
or taste has forbidden her to be well-read, 
she is not ashamed, but neither is she proud 
of the fact, nor does envy induce her to put 
scorn upon those that are, nor does she at- 
tempt to conciliate Superiority by infantine 
artlessness. The Charmer is inwardly ex- 
acting, but not outwardly querulous. She 
renders to every one his due, but loves to 
receive her own as a grace. She has a su- 
perb self-respect, and is seldom wounded 
save by intentional stabs. She is benevo- 
lent and beneficent. She says pleasant words, 
not from design, but instinct. She is not 
easily, but she can be thoroughly, offended, 
and the stars are not more remote than is 
she from the offender. She does not obtrude 
her opinion, but, appealed to, she is so faith- 
ful, sympathetic, sound, that she helps, be 
it only by listening, and clouds of doubt and 
hesitation are dissolved by the sweet shining 
of her clear eyes. More than this, if my lit- 
tle lady is resorted to in vain, if her advice 
be not followed, she is not thereby estranged. 
She is not concerned to establish a reputa- 
tion for cleverness or beneficence, or any 
reputation whatever; but when a fellow- 
mortal comes to her, it is simply that her 
heart goes out to him at once in succor and 
good cheer. 

The Charmer is not necessarily perfect. 
She may be impulsive. She may be some- 
times even petulant. She is serene or way- 
ward according to temperament. But she_ 
is always magnanimous; never petty, never 
hard, never hateful. She never uses sharp, 
disagreeable speech, except, possibly, at long 
intervals, in the service of the oppressed, 
to rebuff an overweening and obstreporous 
aggression ; and though one should go on 
describing her to the least lifting of the eye- 
lash, still the charm of the Charmer would 
escape him, for it lies below and behind all 
traits, no trait, but the last subtle essence 
of a refined and cultured nature, of a rare 
and perfect womanhood. 

Teach the little girls to make themselves 
as pretty as is becoming, with all the puffs 
and bows and ribbons that may be consist- 
ent with peace of mind and unselfishness 
and untouched honor; but teach them also 
that this is but a small part not only of what 
pertains to the conduct of life, but to the 
attainment of position and worthy influence. 
The first thing is to be. But Nature has so 
made men and women that they care also to 
seem—to seem pleasant and desirable in 
each other’s eyes. Who shall say that this, 
too, is not a powerful motive to excellence? 
Let us not scorn it, but use it. No father 
but rejoices when his son turns from the 
athletic but somewhat rude sports of his 
male mates, and begins to seek and to enjoy 
the gentler gayeties of female society. No 
mother but is pleased to think her bairn’s 
respected like the lave. In each sex the de- 
sire to please, whether its own or the other, 
is instinctive and blameless. Yet so delicate 
is it that it can hardly be touched without 
danger. It can hardly be guided except 
indirectly. To say to girls—as I have some- 
times heard it said—men like this, men dis- 
like that, therefore be thus and so, is coarse 
and cruel and servile. Yet can the honora- 
ble, the high-minded mother, teacher, friend, 
with dignity and sweetness, guide her girl 
to a womanhood reserved, commanding, rea- 
sonable, however piquant, merry, and arch ; 
guide her to a fitness for companionship 
with the wisest and the greatest of men, as 
well as for solace to the weak and erring; 
guide her into attractiveness and grace and 
ornament, which are to be attained only by 
virtue of unconsciousness, uprightness, and 
unhampered individuality. 

One is troubled to see beauty wasted as 
well as wealth, or time, or mind, or any other 
gift of God.. A lovely little maiden making 

erself lovelier before the glass to greet and 
: den the eyes of all beholders is not a 
sorry sight, if beneath the visible loveliness 
lie a tender heart, a mind under control, a 
strong and active will. But to see a silly 
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little girl rely on her colors and contours, 
and neglect mental culture, social grace, one 
might almost say Christian courtesy—this, 
indeed, ismelancholy. Herselfish little heart, 
her barren little mind, lord it already over 
her cheap, superficial beauties, and will soon 
leave nothing behind but a dreary waste. 
Her little victories are temporary, her little 
failures lasting. She can never be a power. 
She can scarcely help becoming adrag. Her 
companions must be among the common- 
place, not to say the vulgar, for she has 
nothing in common with the lofty and the 
grand. She would gasp on the heights. She 
can assimilate nothing beyond the material. 
There is danger that she will soon be unable 
to rise above the mean. While there is 
yet time, let her learn that in both sexes, 
in all ages and all worlds, to he weak is mis- 
erable, and though petty men and petty 
women may well enough consort, large souls 
love largely. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL BONNETS. 


ALL bonnets, as foreshadowed by imported 
French models, will show a comfortable im- 
provement on those now worn, inasmuch as they 
will cover more of the head. The new shapes 
have low but capacious crowns that fit smoothly 
over the high coiffure of soft puffs now worn in 
Paris, clasp the head snugly on the sides, and 
have broad coronets with a full face trimming 
beneath. ‘To be well worn they must be neither 
too far forward, nor, in the other extreme now 
fashionable, too far backward, but on the top of 
the head, the place where the bonnet ought to be. 
The material, usually velvet, is placed smoothly on 
the frame, and the latest importations even omit 
the tiny piping folds used for borders. ‘The face 
trimming under the coronet or inside ‘‘ scoop” 
fronts is the conspicuous feature of bonnets, and 
is also seen under the brims of round hats. The 
novelty for this face trimming is a band of close- 
ly curled ostrich feathers; and as this is intro- 
duced by a leading Parisian milliner, it will doubt- 
less be successful. ‘The coronet is plain and high, 
and stands out from the bonnet instead of rest- 
ing against the crown. The intermediate space 
is not, however, left bare, but is filled by a scarf 
of soft silk, either repped or twilled, twisted 
around the crown in easy, careless fashion, 
and a Shah ornament of some kind, either the 
Shah aigrette of feathers, or a cut steel orna- 
ment, or else a rosette of clustered loops of rib- 
bon. Flowers, especially roses, are in order any 
where on the bonnet, either as a wreath for face 
trimming, or clustered in front of the crown on 
the left side as a base for plumes, or else low be- 
hind as they are now worn. Two demi-long 
plumes of shaded ostrich feathers curl over the 
back of the bonnet. Streamers behind that bend 
down high ruffs are seldom seen, and thus the 
bonnet is left compact, and is, besides, pictur- 
esque, pretty, and will be generally becoming. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Bias strips of soft flexible silks are used for 
trimming velvet bonnets and the fine chips and 
straws that are shown in black and various dark 
colors. Gros d’Orleans and gros de Suez, finely 
repped silks, are more choice selections than the 
turquoise now used by milliners. Newest of all 
is the gros d’Orient, twilled like serge, mentioned 
in a previous paper. ‘These bias silk bands are 
finished with a French hem on each edge, and 
are used as scarfs around the crown and as long 
loops placed erect on the sides. Gros grain rib- 
bons three inches wide are chosen for strings and 
for rosettes. Double-faced ribbons are largely 
imported ; these are black on one side and a color 
on the other, or else each side shows different 
shades of one color, or perhaps the sides contrast, 
as in the Pompadour colors, haying one side pink 
and the other blue. Very eccentric combina- 
tions of colors are found on French bonnets, yet 
French taste succeeds in making these oddities 
very pleasing. 

FLOWERS. 

Of flowers we have already spoken. The quaint 
Persian greens—olives formerly, but renamed in 
honor of the Shah—prevail among flowers. There 
are wreaths of roses with natural red centres and 
half their outer petals green, vines of green buds, 
new satin leaves, beautifully shaded, tricolor clus- 
ters of rose-buds, many dark bronze brown roses, 
and, indeed, roses of every hue, both natural and 
unnatural, There are also many bacchanalian 
wreaths of grapes, with leaves and tendrils, and 
strewed among the leaves are the inevitable roses. 
There are mammoth roses of muslin petals, fresh 
and natural-looking, while among them is a sin- 
gle velvet petal, black, as if blighted by frost, or 
else brown and flecked with yellow. The gro- 
saille roses of warm, bright crimson are the fa- 
vorite choice with Parisian milliners, who place 
them upon bonnets of deepest blue, black, or myr- 
tle green velvet. 


SHADED FEATHERS, ETC. 


Shaded ostrich feathers are the most perfect 
garniture of the winter bonnets. Four or five 
shades of one color or of two appear in these 
plumes, and they are curled and twisted most 
fancifully. Two demi-long plumes, or perhaps 
three, are preferred for bonnets, while a single 
long plume sweeps over round hats. Soft wil- 
low plumes are again offered, but they are very 
frail. The high Shah: aigrette is shown in 
white marabout tufts, with heron feathers and a 
mother-of-pearl ornament. Slender wings of 
tropical birds are imported for round hats, but 
the first choice is for a cluster of two or three 
long cocks’ plumes of bronzed green. Aigrettes 
of game feathers are also shown, and other large 





round feather tufts, as conspicuous as that on a 
drum-major’s shako. ‘The finest novelties are 
the exquisitely curled ostrich bands for face trim- 
ming or for the brims of round hats, and the 
long soft plumes of camel’s-hair fleece, made 
either in very dark or very delicate tints. In 
buying ostrich plumes remember that the real 
feather has a single quill down the centre: in 
very fanciful long plumes it is sometimes nec- 
essary to add other pieces, but the foundation 
should have the long quill. 


STEEL, JET, AND PEARL. 


The cut steel or diamond-steel ornaments are 
very handsome, and also expensive, a single or- 
nament sometimes costing $6 at the wholesale 
houses. The steel aigrette for the front will per- 
haps be the most fashionable ornament of bon- 
nets for young ladies. A very slight beading of 
cut steel is in excellent taste around the brim of 
black and other dark velvet hats. The new jet 
ornaments are exquisitely fine. They are made 
of tiniest beads sewed on black net in patterns 
of leaf and flower, or blocks, or Greek squares. 
There are jet coronets, either very massive-look- 
ing or else as light as lace, jet plumes, wings, ai- 
grettes, bands of jet passementerie all beads like 
embroidery, and beautiful diadems with drooping 
fringes. Simple hoops, merely large rings of jet 
or of cut steel, are used amidst loops of silk or rib- 
bon. Slides of jet and steel mingled are shown 
in square and oval shapes, and there are horse- 
shoes of jet with cut steel nail heads in them. 
The handsomest buckles and slides are of brown 
smoked pearl, very large and oval. These are 
especially admired when associated with black 
velvet. 

NEW COLORS. 


Perruche, or parrot-color, a delicate blending 
of pale yellow with green, is imported in trim- 
ming silks, to be used as facings for black and 
dark green velvets. Seal-skin red, precisely the 
color of the dark fur-seal, is a rich hue found in 
velvet bonnets. Slate and granite are the names 
given to dark blue-gray shades that will be styl- 
ishly worn this winter. 


DRESS GOODS. _ 
TUFTED CAMEL’S-HAIR, ETC. 


A novelty for winter polonaises is called tuft- 
ed camel’s-hair. This has the soft twilled cam- 
el’s-hair surface, with small clusters of raised 
loops set about on it in diamond shape half an 
inch apart. It is already displayed on counters 
of retail stores, and meets with great favor. It 
is found in dark brown and gray shades, is double 
width, and costs $4 75 a yard. Plain camel’s- 
hair of heavier quality than that worn last year, 
and showing quantities of the loose fleece, costs 
from $3 50 to $4 75 a yard; this is nearly a 
yard and a half wide. Camel’s-hair serge is 
merely an imitation of the real fabric, but is a 
soft, warm, all-wool material of serviceable iron 
gray shades, excellent for making polonaises and 
redingotes that must endure hard usage. It 
comes in double fold, is a yard and a quarter 
wide, and costs $2 50. Another fabric of sim- 
ilar quality and very good style is a single- 
width camel’s- hair serge showing the heavy, 
broad diagonal lines that form a feature in fall 
goods. It may be had in all the dark fashion- 
able shades of blue, gray, brown, and drab. It 
is three-fourths of a yard wide, and costs $1 10. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR CASHMERE. 


A new product of the loom called camel’s- 
hair cashmere bears away the palm for softness 
and fineness, and will probably be the choice of 
the season for over dresses. This is almost as 
closely twilled as French cashmere, but has the 
rough lustreless surface of camel’s-hair, with its 
many loosely woven fleecy ends, and its unctu- 
ousness so pleasant to the touch. It represents 
all the stylish tints of slate-color, dark blue, 
olive, brown, tea, gray, and myrtle green ; it is 
double fold, and costs $3 25 a yard. An imita- 


tion of this fabric is sold for $1 75. Jacquard 


striped cashmeres showing reversed diagonal 
lines that form narrow stripes cost $2 a yard. 
Single-width French cashmeres of admirable 
quality are 85 cents a yard; these are preferred 
to double-width goods when bought for a whole 
suit. Double-width cashmeres sold for over 
dresses cost from $1 25 to $2 25 a yard; four 
or five yards are required for a polonaise. Myr- 
tle green cashmere, so dark that the color is al- 
most invisible, finds favor, even at this early day, 
for polonaises to be worn throughout the fall 
and winter. Dark blue cashmere is also being 
sold for this purpose, and merchants anticipate 
that these colors will rival the iron gray and 
marron brown over dresses that are now s0 pop- 
ular. 
SERGE DE BEGE. 


The light sleazy fabric called de bége found 
such favor for summer traveling suits that manu- 
facturers have made a similar soft material heavy 
enough for winter use, and, having woven it in 
stylish ‘‘ diagonals,” have renamed it serge de 
bége. It is pure wool, not of the finest quality, 
but in its undressed state, and natural brown and 
gray shades; it is three-fourths of a yard wide, 
and costs 75 cents a yard, 


ENGLISH DIAGONALS, 


Among other standard fabrics are the English 
serges woven in stylish broad diagonals. These 
are firm, heavy, and serviceable, and though 
harsh to the touch, are of pure wool. They are 
three-fourths of a yard wide, and cost 75 cents 
a yard in all the dark cloth colors. French 
serge of similar twill, but softer, is 90 cents. 
Various lower-priced goods, costing from 40 
cents upward, are shown under the general and 
popular name of ‘‘ English diagonals.” These 
are usually mixtures of wool and cotton, and 
though some of them appear well in the piece, 
they shrink after being dampened, and do not 





wear well. The best qualities are sold for 60 
cents a yard, and, it is*said, will take the place 
of satines, cheap empress cloths, and other goods 
of the same value. Glossy satines are shown 
again, but they do not wear satisfactorily, as 
their lustre is scarcely surface deep, and soon 
disappears, leaving a thin sleazy fabric: price 
50 cents and upward. Empress cloths of ad- 
mirable quality and stylish colors are 75 cents a 
yard ; -coarser empress cloths are 50 cents. 


DESIGNS FOR WOOLEN SUITS. 


The best designs for making the woolen ma- 
terials just described will be found in illustra- 
tions on page 569 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI., 
and patterns thereof are given in the Supple- 
ment. The new polonaise, with low, round col- 
lar and lapped front, swinging cords, stylish back 
drapery, and piped folds, is well represented in 
one suit; while other figures show the jacket- 
waist opening over the vest or plastron in the 
fashion mentioned in Madame Raymond’s last 
letter from Paris. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.: Batiarp & 
Hatiey; Worruineton & SmitH; and C. 
H. F. Aurens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


RrnaLpo RINaLpI, the last pupil of Canova, 
has just died. His first statue, a figure of St. 
ANTHONY, was executed when he was only four- 
teen, and is now in the church of St. Arcella, 
near Padua. He came to Rome at twenty, and 
asked Canova to accept him among his pupils. 
The great master was one day so struck with a 
group which the be 2 man had just modeled 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are a born sculptor! 
Would to Heaven that you were my son!” 

—Admiral PoporF (suggestive name—pop-off ) 
is the inventor of the most remarkable vessel 
ever afloat—the circular iron-clad now at Niko- 
laief. The ship is perfectly circular, and is 
driven through the water by six propellers. Of 
course there is no stem, nor stern, nor beam; 
and going ahead, astern, or tt around like 
a top, she is equally at home, while for buoyancy 
she is said to be unsurpassed. 

—MARETZEK is to pay TAMBERLIK $100,000 to 
sing eighty-four nights. No family should be 
without a tenor. 

—Mr. SMALLEY, the London correspondent 
of the Tribune, writes that ‘‘Mr. Mot.ey, after 
quitting London, some six weeks ago, was or- 
dered back to it by his physician, on the pretext 
that the climate was good for him. One of Gen- 
eral SCHENCK’S good sayings is that London has 
an atmosphere, but no climate. The true reason 
in Mr. MoT.ey’s case I suspect to have been his 
physician’s desire to have him under his eye, 
and constantly within reach of the best attend- 
ance. Whether the attack under which he now 
suffers was foreseen I can not say. He has had 
a slight paralytic stroke. It occurred as Mr. 
Mort ey was taking Lady MarGarEet BEAUMONT 
down to dinner. His right arm suddenly fell 
powerless by his side, and the side itself was also 
somewhat affected. He was carried to his hotel 
in Dover Street, and has not since left his room. 
The physicians agree in regarding the paralysis 
as by no means serious, nor likely to disable him 
for any long time. The truth I believe to be 
that Mr. MoTLEy’s nervous system has suffered 
partly from overwork and partly from the cir- 
cumstances of his retirement from the mission 
to this court. He has never ceased to regard 
himself as ill treated and insulted, and being a 
proud and sensitive man, the injury has not been 
forgotten. His habits of study have been severe. 
I remember his telling me that he always rose at 
six, and was at work, and very hard at work, 
with books and papers during a great part of 
the day. The manuscript of his last book, The 
History of John of Barneveldt, was put into Mr. 
Mourray’s hands only two or three weeks since, 
and the book will be out this autumn.” 

—Mr. CusHinG remarked recently to a friend 
that. he believed his late dog suit had given him 
greater notoriety than any affair in which he had 
ever been engaged. For weeks past he had been 
receiving papers from all parts of the country 
containing marked paragraphs in relation to it, 
nearly all of them with editorial comments. 

—Among the littérateurs who were candidates 
at the late election for Parliament were Mr. F1tz- 
JAMES STEPHENS, an editorial writer for the Pall 
Mall Gazette; Mr. Jenxrns, author of Ginz’s 
Baby, and a writer for the Daily News ; Dr. Bax- 
TER LANGLEY, and Mr. ConinesBy. In the mat- 
ter of those who have been newspaper and liter- 
ary men we can do much better than that in our 
national Congress. In the Senate are CAMERON, 
SuMNER, BROWNLOW, CASSERLY, and SARGENT. 
In the last House of Representatives were Cox, 
Brooks, RoosEVELT, KINSELLA, and RoBERTs, 
of New York; AcKER, GeTz, HALDEMAN, and 
Meyers, of Pennsylvania; BLAINE, of Maine; 
Haw ey, of Connecticut; Hay, of Illinois; 
PACKARD, of Indiana; WaLDEN and PaLMER, of 
Iowa; Havens, of Missouri; M‘Cormick, of Ar- 
izona; ARMSTRONG, Of Dakota; and WADDELL, 
of North Carolina, 

—M. Capovt, who is to warble to New York- 
ers in opera next autumn, is studyin: English 
under the tuition of a young lady, an American, 
who has figured somewhat prominently in pub- 
lic. Easy way to learn. He is well enough off 
to own a villa near Toulouse. 

—Speaking of CHaRLoTTE CUSHMAN, who has 
an elegant summer residence at Newport, a writ- 
er says: ‘‘The health and vigor of her personal 
appearance, the sprightliness and magic of her 
conversation, the deep and cordial sweetness of 
her smile, her warm and unaffected hand-clasp, 
unite, as they have for so many years united, to 
win the stranger and to retain their magnetism 
over old friends.”’ 

—The coming industrial exhibition at Cincin- 
nati will have something novel in the way of 
decorative art. Messrs. WILLIamM Morris & Co., 
of London (of which firm W1LL1am Morris, au- 
thor of The Harthly Paradise and other beautiful 
poems, is senior member), propose to send thith- 
er specimens of their work, similar to those 
which adorn some of the finest homes in and 
around London. With them are associated such 
artists as BuRN Jongs, D. G. Rossetti, MaDox 
Brown, and W. B. Scort, the — pre-Raph- 
aclists,-who gave Ruskin his first hope that 
there might be “something pretty in England.”’ 





It is stated that the colors of their stained win- 
dows are such as can not be made in any of the 
famous glass-works of Europe, neither in Mu- 
nich nor Glasgow. It is with some surprise that 
one finds a gentleman who has gained so much 
eminence as a poet as WILLIAM Morxis engaged 
in making designs for decorations. 

—M. Turers was lately asked his opinion of a 
bill to prevent the use of insulting language in 
the Legislative Assembly. He said: ‘All the 
precautionary measures which the Chamber 
seems to take resemble the straw which is laid 
down before the door of a sick person, and 
which does not prevent either the carriages from 
rolling or the patient from dying.” 

—PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, whose Jntel- 
lectual Life is just now among talked-of books, 
is but thirty-eight years old, a man of some for- 
tune, and who has always associated with the 
very upper ten. 

—Mr. HepwortH Drxon’s daughter, an ac- 
complished young lady of nineteen, and a fine 
linguist, has recently deceased. She was her 
father’s secretary. A year ago, hearing her 
father express a wish to have certain Spanish 
works translated into English, she learned Span- 
ish, and in six months made the translations. 

—Mr. FitzsaMEs STEPHENS, one of the editors 
of the Pull Mall Gazette, was a candidate for Parlia- 
ment from Dundee, and this was the way in which 
he addressed the voters : “If you don’t want me, 
don’t have me; leave me to return to London to 
my ordinary business. I stand here before you 
as a candidate, not to spend money, because I 
ey not got it, and if I had I would not spend 
it. 


—The Earl of Dunraven, now in this country, 
is understood to be the capitalist and co-propri- 
etor of the London Opéra Comique, in associa- 
tion with Mr. Hinaston. It is understood to 
pay his lordship. When formerly in this country 
himself and wife spent much time at the house 
of their old friends ALICE. and Pua@spe Cary. 

—Speaking of names, there died near Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the 30th of July last, SHzrmpan 
STONEBURNER, aged seven years. He was one 
of triplets born to SoLOMon and Hannan STONE- 
BURNER November 15, 1865. The children were 
named Unysses 8. GRANT, WILLIAM T, SHER- 
MAN, and Partie H. SHERIDAN. GRANT and 
SHERMAN, the other two boys, are in fine health, 
papel “hy mer well. 

ir CHARLES WHEATSTONE has been elected 
foreign associate of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences in place of the late Baron Lixsie, the 
highest honor that it is in the power of that 
body to bestow upon a-foreigner. The election 
was nearly unanimous, he having received forty- 
three out of forty-five votes. Sir CHar zs has 
also lately received from the French Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry the 
great medal of Ampére, which is awarded every 
six years for what is considered the most im- 
portant application of science to industry. The 
former recipients of this medal were DEVILLE, 
who introduced the manufacture of aluminium 
De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, and 
BovussInGAULt, distinguished for his researches 
in agriculture. 

—tThe regret so generally felt in England and 
this country at the accidental death of Bishop 
WILBERFORCE is tempered somewhat by the 
fact, transpired since his death, that he was suf- 
fering from a painful disease, which threatened 
an early termination of his life. A cancer was 
forming at the root of his tongue, which could 
never have been excised, and must sooner or later 
have proved fatal. It showed the deceased prel- 
ate’s power of will that, with the knowledge of 
this fact, he nevertheless maintained his cheer- 
fulness up to the last moment of his life. 

—Mr. Mowsray Morris, for many years man- 
ager of the London Times, is seriously ill. In 
former years the paper owed much to his ener- 
gy, sagacity, and good sense. Mr. DELANE, who 
has been editor of the Times for over thirty 
years, is still in vigorous health. 

—Emma BLACK saved a man’s life the other 
day on the Mississippiin acurious way. He was 
fishing, and was spilled out of his boat. Being 
unable to swim, he would have perished had not 
the maiden, discovering his danger, swam out 
to him, and throwing into his hands her back 
hair, four feet in length, towed him back to the 
land. We believe the narrative. 

—The Czarowitz is described as of medium 
height, very solidly and athletically built, with 
a martial figure, and the carriage of a haughty 
and courageous soldier; a countenance oval, full 
cheeks, full lips, a handsome, round, determined 
chin, large, stern, dark eyes, and lowering brow. 
He can not be called strikingly handsome, but 
he is a young man who would be noticed for his 
manly bearing and expression any where. His 
creamy complexion is smooth and soft, and he 
has the appearance of having lived on the fat of 
the land. He is evidently of a luxurious as well 
as active and enterprising temperament, in both 
respecis being thoroughly unlike his imperial 
papa. In one thing, however, he resembles the 
Czar, and indeed this is a traditional trait of 
the RomanorF—he wears a habitual expression 
of haughty melancholy, which seldom melts into 
a smile, and almost never into hearty laughter. 
The Emperors PavL, NicHOLAs, and ALEXANDER 
II. were all melancholy mem, and ALEXANDER I. 
had a deep ee sadness under his cheery 
and bluff exterior. This has been accounted for 
by the fact that the Czars, from their position 
live in constant danger of assassination, an 
never can know from what source or in what 
manner the blow may come. Certain it is that 
the present Czar is timid, and is a victim to hy- 

ochondria, which is accounted for by some by 
his habit of taking too much alcoholic stimu- 
lant, and by others as the result of a constant 
wearing fear of his life. The Czarowitz, on the 
contrary, is a thoroughly brave man, but has 
probably got his melancholy by inheritance. 
Accompanying him is a very fascinating little 
lady, who can not, with her pleasant, open, cheer- 
ful face, but win golden opinions wherever she 
goes. The Princess Dagmar of Denmark, or, as 
she is now called, the Czarevna Marig-FEopo- 
ROVNA, is at twenty-six more girlish than wom- 
anly, and seems to have maintained the viva- 
cious temperament of her family despite her 
rather grim husband. She strikingly resémbles 
her sister, the Princess ALEXANDRA of Wales, 
though she is now far prettier, and has bright 
blue instead of soft brown eyes. Her face is one 
of the most innocent and attractive possible. 
She does not in the least share her husband’s 
haughtiness of manner, but her roguish eyes 
look as though she were in constant expectation 
of a good frolic. 
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for tes vel ; of ; for, with an insolent yawn, as he takes 
Lace Dress Trimmings, ' o RADA La Wia AA, DO his bedroom candle, he reminds us that 
Imitation of Real Guipure. ‘ tap stata tt Sain , eat he was up four hours before any of us were 
Tis lace is suitable for trimming dress- - f t etvelag: 
es, basques, Dolmans, mantelets, etc. It ‘The cardinal virtues, it may be observed, 
may be worked either with black or col- very often have minor virtues attached to 
ored—such as gray, brown, or écru— them which play a part something like that 
worsted or silk. Directions for working of the tender to a man-of-war. The car- 
this kind of lace may be found on page dinal virtue is too mighty, stately, and im- 
741, Harper's Bazar, No. 45, Vol. V. posing - affair to be put in motion on 
; every trifling occasion. “It lies at anchor 
Knitted Foundations for Hoods, ‘for the most part, reserved for great emer- 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2, gencies, while certain little minor virtues 
Tuese foundations are suitable for in attendance on it are constantly-on the 
hoods, garters, etc., and are worked, ac- move, keeping up its connection with hu- 
cording to the purpose for which they are manity. Benevolence, for. example, can 
designed, with worsted or cotton and steel not be always brought into action in the 
or wooden knitting-needles of the requisite intercourse of every-day life. You are 
size. ‘The number of stitches for the de- bound to have benevolence ready at the 
sign Fig, 1 should be divisible by 18. service of your fellow-creatures, but you 
Knit this foundation in rounds, going back can not be benevolent to your neighbor at 
and forth, as follows: 1st round.— * 2 p. dinner or to the man next you in a rail- 
(purled), 2 k. (knit plain), 7 p., 2 k., 2 p., way carriage. Under such circumstances 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 3 togeth- you must be content to allow the work of 
er crossed (knit three stitches together benevolence to be done by some such little 
crossed), t. t. 0,; repeat from *. This virtue as sociability. Unfortunately, how- 
repetition from * takes place in every fol- ever, the tender in this case is very apt to 
lowing round, and will not be referred to ‘forget its subordinate position, and give 
again. In all rounds denoted by even itself all the airs of a first-rate, and then 
numbers knit the st. (stitch) plain which the minor virtue becomes distinctly objec- 
appear plain on this side, and purl the st. tionable. There are few greater social 
which appear purled and the t. t.0. 3d nuisances than the man who plumes him- 
round.— > 2 p.,1k., k. 2 together crossed, self upon his sociability, and makes a sa- 
5 p., k. 2 together, 1k., 2 p.,1k., t. t-o., i Lace ror Dress Trimmrnes, ETC.—ImMITATION OF Reat GUIPURE. cred duty of talk. He is a sort of human 
1 2 t.t.0., 1k. 5th round.—»* 2 p., - sparrow, a bird from whom you get neither 
1k., k. 2 together crossed, 3 p., k. 2 together, 1 k., 2p., 2k., | little indemnification; but no degree of self-mortification could | songnorsilence. To keep up a perpetual game of verbal shuttle- 


t.t.0, 1k, t.t.0.,2k. 7th round.—* 2 p.,1k., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 1 p., k. 2 together, 1 k,, 2p., 2k., 1 p., t. t. 0., 
1k., t.t.0.,1p.,2k.. 9th round.—-» 2 p., 1k., k, 3 together 
crossed, 1 k., 2 p., 2 k., 2-p., t. t.0.,1k.,% t.0., 2 p., 2k. 
11th round.— * 2 p., t. t. o., k. 3 together crossed, t. t. 0., 2 p., 
2k.,7p.,2k. The 11th round is a repetition of the Ist round, 
only that the pattern is now transposed ; always repeat the 3d to 
ith rounds, transposing the pattern in this manner. 

The number of st. for the foundation Fig. 2 should be divisible 
by 16. Knit in rounds, going back and forth, as follows: 1st 
round,—* 'T. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 5.k., 
k. 2 together crossed, t.'t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k.; repeat 
from *. This repetition from * takes place in every following 
round, 2dround,—* 3 p.,3k.,7p.,3k. 3d round.—* 1k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. 
t. 0., k. 2 together, 3k., 
k, 2 together crossed, 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. 


t.0., 4k. 4th round. 
—x 4p,3k,5p.,3 
k., 1 p. 5th round.— 


* 2k., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1k., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 5 k. 
6th round.— > 5 p., 
3k.,3p.,3k., 2p. 
7th round.—>* 3 
nt. t; 0, k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 
k. 3 together, 





t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 
Fig. 1.—Kyitrep FounpaTion For 0.;6k. 8th 
Hoops, Etc. round.— * 
6p.,3k., 


lp.,3k.,3p. 9th round.—* 1k., k, 2 togeth- 
er crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k., 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k. 
10th round.—* 5 p., 3 k., 3 p., 3 k., 2 p. 
1lth round.—> K. 2 together crossed, t. t. 
0., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 5 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, t, t. o., k. 2 together, 3 k. 12th 
round.—* 4p.,3k.,5p.,3k.,1p. 18th 
round.—1 k., * t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. 
t.0., 7k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t..0., 

k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together crossed. 

In the last repetition from >* in this 1 
round, instead of knitting the last 2 to- 
gether crossed, knit 1 plain. 14th 
round.— + 3p.,3k.,7p.,3k. Aft- 
er the last repetition from * work 
lp. 15th round,—> 1k., t. t. o., 
k, 2 together, t. t. 0., 9 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 8 together. 
16th round.—>* 1 p., 3 k., 9 p., 
8 k. In the last repetition from 
* narrow 1 st. at the end. Al- 
ways repeat from the Ist to the 
16th rounds. 


+ 
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Tapestry Design for 
Bliopens 


Tuts design is worked on 

- medium-sized canvas with 

. zephyr worsted in the colors 
given in the description of 
symbols, These colors may, 
of course, be varied to suit 
the taste; for instance, the 
arabesques may be worked 
in different shades of gray, 
and’ the foundation in 
black and in two shades 
of maroon, 
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THE MINOR 
VIRTUES. 

| the whole string of 

the virtues, major or 
minor, cardinal or oth- 
erwise, there is not one 
about which the pos- 
sessors are so abomina- 
bly conceited as this— 
early rising. People en- 
dowed with so uncom- 
fortable a gift are, no 
doubt, entitled to some 
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justify the preposterous airs of superior virtue which people who 
turn out of bed earlier than their neighbors always give them- 
selyes, Nobody was ever ten minutes in the society of a con- 
firmed early riser without being made aware of the fact, and, di- 
rectly or indirectly, snubbed for not being one himself. Now is 
early rising such a virtue, and are these early birds so very vir- 
tuous, that we are bound tamely to submit to this? Of cou:se 
we know all the stock arguments; they impress them upon us 
dften enough. It is they who get the worm. Well, for our part, 
they are welcome to it; we don’t want worms. ‘Then they gain 
so many hours over us who lie abed, in proof of which they point 


out that the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” were all written before breakfast. - 


Very good; let them produce their ‘‘ Waverley Novels ;” mean- 
while we shall take leave to remain skeptical as to the reality of 
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Tapestry DEsIGN FOR 
SLIPPERS. 
Description of Symbols: & Black; 
® Dark Red; © Light Red; & ist 
(darkest), © 2d, ! 3d (lightest), Fawn. 





this gain of time. The practice is a 
Fy healthy one, they say, and they al- 
= ways brag of their superior appetites 
* at breakfast, as if there was something 
meritorious in an extra consumption of 
ham and eggs. Now the simple fact of 
the matter is that in at least nine cases 
out of ten your early riser is merely. a fid- 
gety, restless animal, who is incapable of. - 
reposing after the fashion or at the season 
ordained by civilized mankind; and as to 
his inhaling the pure morning air, that is all 
moonshine; it is pure self-conceit that he in- 
flates himself with. In fine weather he struts 
abroad, crowing over a slumbering world; in 
wet, he moons about the house, a reproach and 
hinderance to the servants setting about their 
morning ministrations, and all through the period - 
of family prayers he is filled with pharisaical pride : 
that he is not as other men whom the prayer bell 
; sometimes catcheth at their toilette. That he 
makes any use of the hours so gained is in general 
pure fiction. But even if he does, what then?- He 
adds to his day very much after the fashion of the 
man who tried to lengthen his blanket by sewing on to 
the top what he cut off from the bottom. He is very 
brisk, not to say arrogant, in the morning, but he is 
useless for all social purposes in the evening. Drowsy 
after dinner, torpid after tea, he hibernates like a bear 
during the sociable season ushered in by the candles, and 
“is most lifeless when civilized man enjoys life most. But 
even in that abject condition he finds something to brag 





cock (which he calls conversation) is with him a condition of 
existence, 

Akin to the sociable talker is the ‘‘ good correspondent,” as 
he calls himself. As the former piques himself upon his readi- 
ness to chatter with any one he comes across, and his ability to 
keep up chatter for any length of time, so the latter prides him- 


. self upon a faculty for spinning letters out of nothing for the pur- 


pose of laying distant friends under an obligation. Both are 
firmly convinced that they are most meritorious persons and un- 
deniable benefactors to their species, and both consider you a very 
defective character if you do not fully reciprocate their attentions. 
We may be excused, however, if we doubt the validity of their 
claims. Ifthe chatterer is a sociable being, it is simply because 
he is afflicted with an incontinence of words and a penury of 
ideas; and as for the good 
correspondent, his good- 
ness is chiefly due to the 
fact that time hangs heavy 
on his hands, and that he 
is sorely put to it to find 
something to do. 

This is what makes the 
minor virtues so aggrava- 
ting. It is bad enough to 
be crowed over by any one, 

but to be crowed over by 
people whose coign of 
vantage is the posses- 
sion of an entirely neg- 
ative character is what 
flesh and blood can 
not help resenting ; 
and it is on these 
grounds that we 
hold that socie- 
ty has -a right 
to resist their pretensions. We do not question the 
virtue itself. We say to them: sociability is very 
desirable ; punctuality, orderly habits, love of 
cleanliness, all these are excellent things; and 
there is even a good deal to be said for early 
rising in moderation. But what we do not 
admit is your right to give yourselves those 
airs of superiority which you are so fond of 
assuming. Be as punctual ac you like, get 
up at any hour you choose, cultivate the 
art of writing long letters about nothing 
as much as you please, but don’t call upon 
us to admire you as model characters on 
the score of these virtues, for we don’t! 
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HOW TO LIVE WELL IN 
PAR. 


HERE is one piece of advice 
which all.those who sojourn in 
Paris beyond a few days ought to 
observe if they want to dine well 
and be well waited on. It-is 
this. Sosoonas you have found 

a restaurant that you like—a 
house where the cookery suits 
you, the wine is good, the 
waiters not too radical, and 
the prices in accordance with 
your means—stick to it. Be 
not fickle or wandering in 
your attentions to the eating 
establishments, but having 
selected: your grazing 
ground, be not tempted, 
save on rare exceptions, to 
roam into other meadows, 
no matter how green may 
be the grass, or how clear 
the brook. This is the 
grand - secret of living 
well in Paris, When 
you have been some half 
dozen times to the same 
house the master of the 
establishment begins 
to look upon you as an 
acquaintance ; after a 
fortnight of breakfast- 
ing and dining in the 
same place you are 
numbered among his 
friends ; and if you go 
there regularly for @ 
month he regards you 
as an habitué, a being 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Japranesre Fourarp Dress.—FRront. 


that to him is something very little lower than an angel. Once 
you become wedded to the house, there is no little comfort within 
its limits that you may not command. The waiter becomes less 
republican in his manners. ‘The freshest of the morning's fish, 
the best of the day’s meat, the choicest of the cellar’s wine, will 
be recommended to you. Your favorite newspaper will be found 
by the side of your plate at breakfast; the warmest-placed table 
will be reserved for you in winter, and the coolest-situated one in 
summer will be tabooed to others, until, your usual hour being 
long past, the people of the establishment begin to think you are 
not coming that day. You will eat partridges when others have 
to put up with fowl for their roast; will be told when the first 
quails of the season find their way to the larder, and will have 
twenty-four hours’ notice of the first asparagus being brought from 
the market. ‘To a Parisian restaurant un habitué de la maison is 
asacred being, and one to whose comfort every thing and every 
body must give way. The longer vou frequent the house, the 


BARATHEA BasQuine, 








better you will be 
treated. There 
was once a French 
gentleman who for 
twenty odd years of 
his life had break- 
fasted and dined 
every day at a res- 
taurant in the Rue 
de Bac—one of 
the houses burned 
, down in May, 1871, 
by the amiable pa- 
triots of the Com- 
mune. After fre- 
quenting this res- 
taurant for nearly 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury the habitué 
came to grief in 
money - matters. 
ijl | He wished for the 
| , future to eat at a 
i less expensive es- 
| iii, tablishment, and 
i | told his host so. 
| 


, 
An | But the latter 
“a would not hear of 
\ i il his leaving. ‘To 
| ( lose an habitué, he 
| | said, would be a 
i lasting dishonor to 
his house; and so 
he insisted upon his 
customer remain- 
ing, eating and 
drinking of the best 
in the establish- 
ment, and only 
paying as much for 
his meals as they 
would have cost at 
the cheapest gar- 
gote. And this sin- 
gular arrangement 
continued for. ten 
years, until the ha- 
bitué had to leave 
Paris for another 
world. When he 
was buried at Pére 
la Chaise the mas- 
ter of the restau- 
rant made the usual 
speech over the 
grave; and to this 
day he and madame boast that they once had an habitué who for 
thirty-five years of his life ate and drank at their establishment, 
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and only left them to go to where there was neither dining nor | 


giving of dinners, and where even the chef of a Paris restaurant 
may repose in peace. 





Japanese Foulard Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus dress is made of écru Japanese foulard, and consists of a 
skirt and polonaise. ‘The fronts of the skirt and the underlapping 
fronts of the polonaise are covered with kilt pleating of the 
material. The back breadths of the skirt are trimmed with a 
pleated flounce of the material. The trimming for the polonaise 
consists of a fichu-collar and folds of olive green foulard, which 
are ornamented in a Greek design, with black satin beads, as 
shown by the illustrations. 


Barathea Bas- 

quine. 

Tuts black bara- 
thea basquine is lined 
with lustring. The 
trimming consists of 
folds of black gros 
grain, black silk 
fringe, and bows and 
rosettes of black gros 
grain ribbon. ‘The 
basquine is furnished 
with hooks and eyes 
for closing. 


Keru Poplin 
Walking Suit. 
Tuts suit is made 

of écru poplin. The 
skirt is kilt-pleated, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. ‘The trim- 
ming for the over- 
skirt and basque con- 
sists of folds and bows 
of dark brown gros 
grain and crimped 
light brown © silk 
fringe. The vest 
fronts of the: basque 
are of light brown 
gros grain, and are 
furnished with but- 
tons and silk cord. 
Hooks and eyes serve 
for closing the basque. 
English straw hat, 
trimmed with a gauze 
veil and ostrich feath- 
ers. 


TINTS IN 
WATER. 


bmn te of the 
beautiful tints ob- 
served in water, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says: 
‘¢'The green color is, 
T think, correctly ac- 
counted for in Hours 
of Exercise in the 
Alps. In _ crossing 
the Atlantic I had 
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Fig. 2.—Japanese Foutarp Dress.— Back. 


frequent opportunities of testing the explanation there given. 
Looked straight down upon, there ave portions of the ocean to 
which we should hardly ascribe a trace of blue: at the most a 
hint of indigo reaches the eye. ‘The water, indeed, is practically 
black, and this is an indication both of its depth and its freedom 
from mechanically suspended matter. In small thicknesses water 
is sensibly transparent to all kinds of light; but as the thickness 
increases the rays of low refrangibility are first absorbed, and 
after them the other rays. Where, therefore, the water is very 
deep and very pure, all the colors are absorbed, and such water 
ought to appear black, as no light is sent from its interior to the 
eye. The approximation of the Atlantic Ocean to this condition 
is an indication of its extreme purity. Throw a white pebble 
into such water; as it sinks it becomes greener and greener, and 
before it disappears it reaches a vivid blue-green. Break such 
a pebble into fragments, each of these will behave like the un- 
broken mass; grind the pebble to powder, every particle will yield 
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its modicum of green; and if the particles be so 
fine as to remain suspended in the water, the 
scattered light will be a Hence 
the of shoal water. You go ‘o bed with 


rectly infer that you are crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland. Such water is found charged 
with fine matter in a state of mechanical suspen- 
sion. The light from the bottom may sometimes 
come into play, but itis not necessary. A storm 
ean render the water muddy by rendering the 


particles too numerous and gross. 


THE GYPSY’S LOVE. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Nar, pale trifier, I have you fast! 

So! there was guile in that glance of the dove's? 
Lakewarm blood! will you learn at last 

What is the way the Gypsy loves? 


One hand to hold you, in spite of you, 
As soft—and as fast—as your silken glove; 
And the other to stab my rival through! 
That is the way of the Gypsy’s love! 
A passion as hot for either part 
As the hell below or the heavens above ; 
A kiss for your lips, or a knife for your heart! 
Now do you know it, the Gypsy’s love? 








L. H.: THE STORY OF A RING. 
PRELUDE. 
“ September 13, 18—. 
" DEAR NELLY,—Such a strange 
thing has happened to me. You know 
I have always been waiting for a romance, and 
at last I believe I have found it. 

*¢ Frank and Isabelle are spending these last 
summer days in a tumble-down little cottage far 
away in the woods. Our household is reduced 
to the smallest possible size. Indeed, I tell Isa- 
belle that I am asked here as a cook—an idea 
which she scorns, and at once asks me to peel 


the potatoes, 

**T feel like the Pilgrim Fathers, or Juan Fer- 
nandez, or somebody of that sort; for not a 
house is in sight, and we are in a wilderness of 
forest. The sea is two miles away, and last 
week we spent a day on the shore. It is down 
on the maps as ‘Ipsequoi Shoals,’ and I sup- 
pose it is because of the shoals that the place is 
so desolate, and nobody but the Ipsequoi Indians 
and a stray woodman or two ever lived here. 
They are all gone now. 

**T never saw any thing so grand as the rocks, 
with the surf pouring over them. I climbed 
about and amused myself like a child, digging 
in the sand, making wells and fortresses for the 
sea to wash away, and in the midst of this play 
my eyes were attracted by something shining 
very brightly. 

**Tt was a ring! 

**T felt almost afraid at first, and thought to 
see the genius arise with smoke and a hoarse 
voice, saying, ‘I am the slave of the ring, and 
I serve those who wear it.’ But he didn’t ap- 
pear, soI examined the ring. It bears my own 
initials, ‘L. H.’ cut in a deep blue sapphire, 
and set in heavy gold. Within the circle of the 
gold I can just distinguish a date, ‘ 1620.’ 

** Frank, of course, could give no explanation, 
and only promised to advertise the discovery. 
‘And if we can find no owner, Lou, keep the 
ring for seven years, and then return it to Nep- 
tune.’ So he advises me. The fact of my ini+ 
tials being cut in the stone does not affect him. 
Men are so prosaic. I am all excitement, and 
can not but wonder and speculate about it. Who 
was the other ‘L. H.?’ and the mystery of all, 
how did it come to this lonely shore? I am for- 
ever thinking of Sir Patrick Spurs, with the 
Scotch lords at his feet. 

“*Good-by now. We shall strike our tent 
here in another week, and be in Beacon Street 
by the 25th. Always your loving 

** Louise Harter.” 


IL 

Who would now recognize Ipsequoi Shoals ? 
No longer the melancholy wilderness of barren 
rock and sand, but a magnificent watering-place 
called *‘ Ocean 'Town.” 

Somebody, with a business eye for beauty, saw 
the wonderful natural resources of this waste, 
and at once conceived the bold idea of building 
a hotel that should outrival all other hotels, and 
should monopolize the pleasure-seeking populace. 

Among the crowd of summer guests at the 
** Pavilion” were Mr. and Mrs, Frank Newman, 
with their two little girls and a cousin, Miss Har- 
ley. She was fair and lovely. Her face full,-with 
a delicate chin, and great round hazel eyes that 
had a sort of trusting surprise and a twinkle of 
fun inthem. She was possessed of a most gen- 
tle, affectionate nature. She was neither cold 
nor unsympathetic; but she had never fallen in 
love, nor had any lover excited in her heart the 
least throb of answering admiration. 

** Oh, Lou,” said Mrs. Newman, “I can’t un- 
derstand it of you. You are so nice, and yet I 
think you will never marry. Of course I never 
really loved any body but Frank; but before I 
was engaged I had imagined myself desperately 
in love at least three times. I have never heard 
you say that you even admired any body.” 

** Nonsense ; yes, you have, le. Iam sure 
T admired that Mr. Magraggett intensely. Don’t 
you remember how he brought me all the trout 
he caught that summer at Conway, and how you 
always ate them? Of course I admired him; 
but it is perfectly true that I have never admired 
any one enough to tharry him, even though he 
— me every thing he could catch in the 
world. 

** Of course I like to think that you will always 
be with us, but still I do wish sometimes—” 





Lon burst out laughing at the doleful expres- 
sion of her cousin’s face. 

“*T am twenty-six, and I do not feel as ro- 
mantic as I did at nineteen. I am very happy 
now as an old maid; and when I become too de- 
crepit to be longer an ornament to society, then 
Bessie will take care of me. Won't you, Bess, 
take care of Lou when she is old?” 

Louise caught up the little white rolly-poly 
girl, who was tumbling about the floor with a 
Spitz dog as round and white as herself, and 
made her say ‘‘ yes” very solemnly. 

Miss Harley was the chosen companion of half 
the children who knew her. She had a remark- 
able attraction for boys of the hobbledehoy de- 
velopment, who are always in somebody's way, 
who play ball and shout when they shouldnt, 
who an dirty hands and muddy boots, who 
fall out of trees and off docks, who are forever 
being repressed, but never depressed. I have 
seen Louise climbing over the rocks with a troupe 
of these fellows following, talking to them, keep- 
ing them out of mischief by the hour. She would 
come home with her hands full of sea-weeds and 
queer shells and pebbles, interested and excited 
as though her afternoon had been spent in the 
most charming society. 

One day it had been raining, showers alter- 
nating with sea-fog, and the little people in the 
house were becoming unmanageable, having 
nothing to do, poor things. In truth, every 
body felt gray and despondent, for thick fogs 
are dampening to the spirits as well as to the 
salt. 

Finally came Lou Harley, like an angel of 
mercy, and gathered some of the most noisy and 
fretful children to a corner of the long hall near 
the staircase. She sat down on a low seat, while 
her little audience ranged itself near, and she 
told them a wonderful story of giants and fairies, 
caps of darkness and purses of plenty. The 
children were open-mouthed with interest as her 
clear voice went on with the romance. 

** And just then,” she said, ‘‘ there was a loud 
strain of music, and suddenly the fairy prince 
appeared, all dressed in gold and scarlet.” 

The three little girls who were sitting on the 
second step of the stairs had to jump up to let 
somebody As the stranger followed the 
servant to hi m, he half turned and looked 
for a moment at the group in the hall below. 

Two hours afterward Mrs. Newman and Lou- 
ise were standing together by one of the great 
windows that look toward the sea. The rain 
was over, and the rays of the setting sun were 
dividing the mist into fantastic shapes, and tinge- 
ing the waves as the fog rose and cleared away. 

‘* We have been so surprised,” Mrs. Newman 
said. ‘* Last week we heard that Uncle Scott’s 
partner had come from London, and behold 
Lawrence Osborne arrived here to-day with let- 
ters and messages from all our English cousins. 
I saw him in London years ago, but should not 
recognize him now. Frank is delighted with 
him. Oh, where is Frank, and why don’t he 
come?” and at that moment Mr. Newman ap- 
peared, with ‘*‘ Mr. Osborne, of London.” 

Lawrence Osborne was a an of perhaps 
thirty-five years. He was tall, with high, square 
shoulders. His hair was black, and his eyes 
were blue. His features were finely cut, and al- 
most Grecian in their perfection, except that the 
face was a trifle too short. He wore no beard, 
so that a noble chin, and a mouth whose smile 
made you smile in return, were not hidden. 

Most of Miss Harley’s days were spent out on 
the shore; sometimes alone, more often accom- 
panied by three or four of her very youthful ad- 
mirers, who were always making heavy but 
valueless collections of stones and mosses for 
her acceptance. She used to give them lectures 
out there on the rocks, with illustrations from 
nature; and one day as she was bending over a 
pool that the retreating tide had left in one of 
the great boulders, and explaining something to 
the boys, a shadow fell before her, and Mr. Os- 
borne’s voice asked, 

“* May Ibe a ‘boy again,’ and listen to Miss 
Harley ?” 

For a moment she blushed, and lifting her 
head, pushed back the soft brown hair with her 
wet hands. ‘Then she laughed, and said, very 
sweetly, 

**Oh yes, if you like. I am only telling them 
about sea-anemones. ‘There are so many among 
these rocks. But you must be very quiet, and 
not interrupt,” she added, smiling; and in a mo- 
ment was talking as easily as before. 

** Are not those nice boys ?” asked Miss Har- 
ley, as they hastened up the cliff after her little 
audience, who had scattered at the sound of the 
dinner-bell. 

‘*They are always interesting, I think, and 
especially American boys. They have such act- 
ive minds; and the constant intercourse they- 
are allowed with older people gives great chance 
for development. English boys are so shut away 
from their parents, and when they leave the nurs- 
ery are so often sent from home, that, until they 
cease to be children, one can scarcely know them. 
Afterward— But you know I am an English- 
man, Miss Harley; perhaps I should not speak.” 

‘* But you have paid a compliment to’ Ameri- 
can boys,” she answered, laughing, ‘“‘and you 
can not take it back again.” 


; I 

As the summer days went on, Mrs. Newman 
watched with interest the friendship between 
their English friend and Miss Harley. Isabelle 
felt sure that she could read more than mere ad- 
miration in Osborne’s quiet attentions; but Lou- 
ise completely baffled her; for she treated him 
with a dignified cordiality that was too kind, 
Mrs. Newman thought, to mean other than in- 
— but that still seemed to give Osborne 

ope. < 

‘*Lou, bring your sketching-block, and come,” 
cried Isabelle, one morning, putting her head, 





bright with its red-plumed hat, in at Miss Har- 
ley’s door. ‘‘ Frank and I are going away off 
on the beach, and there is an old tree I want you 
to do for me.” 

Frank and his wife were like children, skipping 
over the rocks, hand in hand, and singing togeth- 
er snatches of all the tunes in the world. Louise 
followed, laughing at them and their antics; 
while Mr. Osborne and Bertie Wingate—a lad 
who had begged to accompany Miss Harley— 
made short excursions on side paths, bringing 
back spoils of deserted birds’ nests and queer 
lichens. ~* 

** There!” exclaimed Isabelle, stopping short 
in the midst of a wonderful roulade she was try- 
ing to execute; ‘‘there’s my tree, Lou.” 

‘Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch,” 
said Frank, with dramatic voice. ‘‘ Ah, but that 
is fine, Belle.” 

From the point where they were standing 
the ground rose and formed a sort of promon- 
tory jutting out to a reef in the sea. The entire 
base was of red sandstone, broken and worn into 
rugged shape; and above, ghostly and desolate, 
was a great pine-tree, still defiant, standing there 
to fight against the storms of that wild coast. 

‘* Poor, deserted, proud old tree. It has such 
a lonely, tragic look, holding out its weird gray 
arms to invite the wind to battle. I must find 
a better position than this—out on the rocks, per- 
a. Oh, Belle, I hope I can get a good sketch 
of it.’ 

“Miss Harley,” called Osborne's voice, ‘‘here’s 
just the place for you. ‘Come where glory 
waits thee,’” he sang. 

Then they saw the Englishman standing on a 
great round stone that he had mounted. All the 
afternoon he had carried Mrs. Newman’s scarlet 
shawl over his shoulder, as a Highlander wears 
his plaid. Now he unfolded it, holding one 
end in his hand, while the wind blew the heavy 
folds about his feet. Behind him the sun was 
sparkling on the waves like gold dollars tum- 
bling and bobbing about. 

. “Oh, Miss Harley!” cried Bertie Wingate, 
‘*he makes me think of the fairy prince you told 
us about, dressed in scarlet and gold. Don't 
you remember ?” 

Mr. Osborne spread the scarlet mantle on the 
stones—for a throne, he said—and Louise was 
comfortably installed with her drawing things, 
Bertie being perched on a high rock above to 
criticise her work, while Lawrence took up his 
station near at hand. He was half reclining in 
the shadow of a great boulder, and lazily watch- 
ing a ship that rocked on the ocean. Sometimes 
his eyes turned for a moment toward Lou’s eager 
face; but she was either bending over her draw- 
ing, or looking intently at the tree. She had 
forgotten all about his presence, so engrossed was 
she with her drawing; and for a long time they 
were both still, when suddenly on the wind from 
a distance came the Newmans voices, singing the 
‘¢ Non ti scordar di mi,” and she saw her cousins 
a long way off, apparently standing in the ocean. 
For a moment a thrill of apprehension passed 
over her. 

*“Mr. Osborne!” she called. 

** Here I am,” he answered, quietly. 

She started, not thinking him so near. 

‘*Do you see what has beeome of my crazy 
cousins? I am afraid the tide has overtaken 
them, and they can not get back. Are they 
safe?” 

‘“ Perfectly safe. I have been watching them. 
They have almost reached the end of the reef, 
and the tide is going out, Miss Harley.” He 
looked up with a smile, and she began to laugh 
at her ridiculous fear. 

**T had not been thinking of them, and cer- 
tainly never imagined them walking about on 
the waves.” : 

‘* How do you succeed with the picture ?” 

**Oh, pretty well. It is not finished yet, 
though.” And then she saw a pencil in his 
hand. ‘* Have you made a sketch too?” 

‘* Yes; after a fashion, that is. Will you let 
me show it to you?” 

‘* May I see it? But thatis only fair, for you 
may see mine in return.” 

**It is only a fancy that I have had for some 
time, though I have never tried till now to ex- 
press it. Its sole merit is the thought that 
prompted it. Will you promise to look at it 
carefully but not critically ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, certainly,” she said; ‘‘I will look at 
it with eyes closed to its faults by special re- 
quest.” ‘Then as she looked at him, smiling, 
she saw on his face an almost solemn expression 
that forbade her merriment. He put something 
on her drawing-case, and turned, jumping over 
the rocks, away toward the Newmans. 

‘* Bertie!” he called, ‘‘ come here.” 

‘That's not a picture,” said Bertie, as he ran 
after his friend. 

‘¢ What nonsense!” soliloquized Miss Harley, 
glancing at the paper. ‘‘I thought he had been 
drawing. -I had no idea that he was a poet. 
Does he ever sketch, I wonder ?” 

Then she read these lines, written roughly in 
pencil : 

“As one who in his prayers adores 

Some a saint in pious niche 
rough pain 


e while lows pours 
The sun in - 


A qe color pure and free) 
Upon his knees devoutly falls, 
n deep humility, 
on thy face, 
thought aspire to thee, 
But only hope thy saintly grace 
May sometimes rest on me.” 

She folded it up and put it in the pocket of 
her drawing-book, then finished the tree. 

In a moment they all came back to where 
Louise was sitting. Frank and Isabelle praised 
her work, but Lawrence staid ata little distance 
and said nothing, till Belle, wondering, asked, 
‘* May not Mr. Osborne see the sketch ?” 

‘*Certainly,” said Miss Harley, handing the 








book to her cousin, as she rose and gathered up 
the red shawl. 

Mr. Osborne just glanced at it, and said, ‘* Ah, 
yes; very nice indeed,” with the most inscruta- 
ble face. He walked by Mrs. Newman’s side all 
the way back to the hotel. He saw Miss Har- 
ley only for a few moments afterward, as they 
were standing in a little crowd of people on the 
piazza. Early the next morning he was off with 
a yachting party, bound for a week’s cruise along 
the coast; and poor Belle, who was certain that 
something had happened to change the even 
tenor of their ways, could only wait for the dé- 
nowement of the romance till the hero should 
return, and the principal actors be again upon 
the scene. 

Louise Harley was. rather glad than otherwise 
at Osborne’s absence. She was obliged to own 
to herself that things were not with her as they 
had been before that day on the rocks. It was 
not the rhyming verses that had worked the dif- 
ference, but she had been startled from her pleas- 
ant dream of friendship. ‘‘It’s not very good 
poetry, and is a little mixed as to the sunlight 
and the young man’s knees, but there is a pret- 
ty sentiment in it. I think Belle would like to 
see it.” : 

She took the sheet of paper and tore it half 
across, and then as suddenly threw it into her 
desk and turned the key, as Mrs. Newman en- 
tered the room. 

“*Itis all arranged, Loudear. For the grand 
finale we are going to the old place in the woods, 
and to that beach where you found the ring. Do 
you remember? I wish that Lawrence Osborne 
may get back in time; it will not be half so nice 
without him. Do not you think he is very in- 
teresting ?” 

Belle was so frightened at her own temerity 
in thus trying to probe her cousin’s feelings that 
she scarcely heard Lou’s quiet ‘‘ Yes, I like him 
extremely, except that I think he is rather— 
rather—” And then Miss Harley blushed a 
— red as she glanced toward her writing- 

esk, ° 

‘* Lou, truly tell me, do you think you could 
like him—very much, I mean? Oh, my dear, I 
think he is lovely; and you know I love you 
better than any body, except Frank and the 
children ; and if you—” , 

Miss Harley just laid her hands on Mrs. New- 
man’s shoulders. : 

‘*Tsabelle,” she said, very solemnly, so solemn- 
ly that the quick tears came to her cousin’s eyes 
—for Belle always cried when she was excited— 
‘* Isabelle, I declare I have never liked any one 
in that way. Don’t bother me again. I was 
not meant to be the ‘dearest partner of any 
body’s joys and woes,’ as Becky Sharp called 
poor Rawdon.” 

Late that evening Miss Harley was standing 
by one of the pillars of the great piazza. From 
the ball-room within came sounds of music and 
dancing. At the other end of the porch two fig- 
ures were: walking—a girl wrapped all in a soft 
gauzy mantle, with her lover beside her. Louise 
was alone, and the moonlight shone full upon 
her white dress, and lay in a bright pathway 
across the lawn, out over the sea. She was 
dreaming; and singing softly, under her breath, 
she stretched her arms out toward the soft south 
wind that blew over the water. The music from 
within clashed loud; then some one stood be- 
side her, and turning, she saw Lawrence Os- 
borne. She had thought him at sea with the 
yachts, and as he came quietly to her side she 
gave a little cry; she had been staring at the 
moonlight till her eyes were dazzled, and he 
looked unreal in the white, still radiance. 

‘*T thought you were dead. I thought I saw 
your ghost.” Then she blushed, and held out 
her hand to greet him. ‘‘I am very glad you 
have come home,” she said. 

‘*T have come home,” he repeated, gently ; 
and then, looking at her, he turned his back to 
the moon, and his handsome face became dark 
in the shadow. 

** Do you indeed think it is possible for us to 
know by supernatural means of a friend’s de- 
parture from this life ?” 

‘*T can imagine it. Ah, yes, it must be true. 
I should know if—” Then she stopped, think- 
ing of his ghost the moment before. 

‘*That knowledge could be only between very 
dear friends. I too can believe it where there 
has been a perfect love.” 

** Look !”’ whispered Louise; and then silence 
fell upon them, as out of the night a white-sailed 
ship glided across the track of the moon, mystic- 
al and still and dazzling bright for a moment, 
fading away and departing as she entered the 
darkness again. 

A clock somewhere struck twelve, and the 
dancers came out to look at the beauty of the 
night. Miss Harley moved toward the door. 

‘* Surely neither of us is Cinderella. Let me 
tell you how glad I am of the storm that over- 
took us in the yacht, and brought me home in 
time for to-morrow’s ride. That ill wind blew 
me good fortune. When shall the horses be 
here, Miss Harley? You will let me be your 
cavalier ?” 

‘¢ A preux chevalier,” she answered, laughing. 
‘T think every body is to be off by twelve o'clock ; 
let us say a quarter before. That will give me 
time to keep the horses waiting. I hope we shall 
have bright weather. -Good-night!” 


TIL. 


A glorious day—the air fresh and crisp, the 
sea a sparkling blue. in 

‘¢ Just the day we prayed for, Miss Harley! 
said Osborne, as he lifted her into the saddle at 
precisely five minutes before twelve. fica 

Frank and Isabelle were mounted and riding 
about, marshaling the forces, and making ready 
for the start. 

They rode all the afternoon through a land of 
forest, with here-and there a track of charred 
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and blackened trunks, where fire had passed the 
year before. 

Late in the day they reached the desolate shore 
where they were to halt for a little time. The 
woods came down almost to the sand, and the 
girls, with their long gowns kilted up like Leezy 
Lindsay's in the song, went wandering about, 
adorning themselves with bright leaves and ber- 
ries. 

«¢ What a melancholy place!” cried Charlotte 
Miller. ‘‘ Were any of you ever here before to- 
day really?” 

‘<1 know this part of the coast only too well, 
Miss Miller,” said Osborne. ‘‘I was here just 
seven years ago, and met with a rather unkind 
fortune too.” 

- * An adventure! 
lightful !” ; 

‘No, not very delightful, but tragic, on the 
contrary. I lost just here a curious and valua- 
ble ring. ‘ There was a romantic story connected 
with it that you might like to hear.” — . 

Louise Harley was on the grass, leaning against 
a fallen tree trunk. She had taken off her hat, 
with its long feather, and thrown it and her 
riding-gloves of the ground beside her. As she 
heard Mr. Osborne’s words, the quick color came 
into her face. ti 

. Frank and Isabelle exchanged smiling glances, 
tempered by a frown on his wife’s part that told 
Mr. Newman he must be silent on the ring ques- 
tion. 

**Oh, tell us the romance, pray, Mr. Osborne, 
while we are waiting here,” cried Charlotte, in a 
youthful and impetuous manner. 

“With pleasure, if Mrs. Newman allows me 
to do it.” 

Isabelle nodded her approval, and he began 
the little history. . 

*‘ Long ago, in the days of the Puritans, one 
of my great-grandfathers lived, and was called 
Lawrence Haresdale. A Cavalier, a man of 
rank and political consequence, he had fallen in 
love with the daughter of a psalm-singing Puri- 
tan blacksmith. At this time the universal op- 
probrium lavished upon the sect was so terrible 
as to make it almost dangerous for my grand- 
father to take off his hat to Love Hapgood when 
he passed her in the street, and, of course, under 
such circumstances, there could be no betrothal 
between them. But still the story says that, on 
her twentieth birthday, he declared to her his 
love and gave her a ring, which she swore to 
keep till the day of her death. When the May- 
flower set sail from Southampton, in 1620, as 
you all know, Love Hapgood stood upon the 
deck beside her father, the blacksmith—two 
devotees, whose way was only lit by faith, seek- 
ing the unknown land of freedom. And as the 
little vessel sailed away, she, standing in the 
high clumsy stern, held her hand out toward the 
shore, and the ring sparkled and flashed so that 
a Cavalier who had come down to the shore, 
hoping at the last moment to turn the purpose 
of the girl he loved, saw the white hand stretch- 
ed toward him in farewell, and the token that he 
had placed upon her finger. And then gradual- 
ly her form grew dim in the fading light, and 
Lawrence turned back toward London, a sad 
and lonely man. He never saw her again; but 
after many years, when the American colonists 
had gained a sure home in the new country, and 
Haresdale was an old man, married to the Lady 
Sarah Edgarton, then the ring came to him 


What was it? How de- 


_ again, and he knew that his first love was dead, 


and that she had never forgotten him. She had 
married, too, and had been an industrious, sad 
woman, severe and hard: yet think of the ro- 
mance and sorrow which she had known, and 
of which that ring was always a sign! It was a 
sapphire, cut with the initials of the two lovers, 
L. H., and the date marked within the circle. 
It has been regarded as a sort of talisman in our 
family since then, and has been handed down 
from father to son until my time, when it came 
to me as my grandfather’s heir.” 

Mr. Osborne finished the story, and Miss Har- 
ley rose quietly and walked away into the woods. 
That morning she had put on the sapphire ring, 
with a romantic fancy that she would wear it 
once more in the place where it had first come 
to her. She knew now that the jewel belonged 
to Lawrence Haresdale Osborne, and only one 
thought had possession of her mind—the ring 
must be given to its rightful owner. 

Louise was wandering among the trees, tread- 
ing the dry, brown leaves beneath her feet with 
a pleasant, crackling sound as she wert. Then 
a footstep followed, and Lawrence Osborne's 
voice said, 

‘*T am glad to see you are not fatigued after 
the long ride.” 

“* No, I am not tired, and if I were, this walk- 
ingisso pleasant. Mr.Osborne—” She stopped 
short. The ring on her finger seemed to burn; 
she must give it to him at once, without a mo- 
ment’s indecision. He waited for her to speak. 
*T have your ring.” 

“My ring! I do not understand.” 

‘¢The old seal. I found it seven years ago.” 
She spoke excitedly, and pulled off her riding- 
gloves. ‘‘See! it is yours,” she cried. Her 
hands were trembling, and the ring did not come 
off easily. 

Lawrence was looking at her with his steadv 


eyes. Suddenly he took her hands in his and 


held them tight. 
**Do you think I want it?” he asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
Louise, will you not wear my ring ?—for I love 
‘ou ” 


“Tt is yours,” she said again. 

‘*Not in that way. Not unless you too are 
mine. It is asign to you. My beloved, all my 
heart is yours !” 

It was growing dark, the picnic tea was over, 
and every body, tired out with the day’s search 
after happiness, was glad to turn homeward. 

‘*Where is Lou Harley ?” called Isabelle. 

; ‘** Here,” answered a voice. She was already 





mounted, and waiting at a little distance. Be- 
side her horse stood a riderless steed, whose 
bridle rein she also held. 

Lawrence came to Isabelle’s side. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Newman,” he said, ‘‘I have found my ring.” 

She held out her hands to him. ‘* Have you 
nothing else to tell me ?” 

‘** Ask Louise,” he answered, smiling. ‘* But 
she surely can not mind my telling you how hap- 
py I am.” 

‘“‘Soam I. Bless you both !” 

Then he mounted his horse, and Louise and 
he rode home through the quiet evening. 

‘* Lawrence, I never thought to marry an En- 
glishman.” 

“*Nor I an American; but we couldn’t help 
ourselves ; it was preordained,” he said, laughing. 

**Don’t laugh, for do you know there is some- 
thing solemn about it all? You said that our 
ring first belonged to Love Hapgood. Law- 
rence, she was afterward Love Harley, and she 
was the first of our family here. Do you see 
how strange it is ?” 

He looked at her, and saw how full of feeling 
her sweet face had become. 

‘“*My darling,” he said, ‘‘ please Heaven, noth- 


ing shall part thee and me. 





THE MYTH OF ROBIN HOOD. 


E doubt whether ordinary readers have 

seriously thought of the contradictions in- 
volved in the ordinary stories respecting Robin 
Hood. Let us state a few. First, as to the 
time in which he lived. He is placed in three 
successive centuries. According to the common 
theory, which considers him a Saxon outlaw, he 
lived at the time of the Conquest. ‘‘ About this 
time (1189-99), as I conjectured,” writes Mair, a 
Scottish historian, “ the notorious robbers, Rob- 
ert Hood, of England, and Little John, lurked in 
the woods, spoiling the goods only of rich men.” 
This account is repeated by Stow and Holinshed. 
Charles Knight and others regard the hero as one 
of the adherents of Simon de Montfort. Fordun 
is quoted as an authority. His Scotochronicon 
was written between 1377 and 1384, and received 
large interpolations from his pupil, Boner, Abbot 
of Columba. The account of Robin Hood is one 
of these interpolations. It reads: ‘‘ At this time 
(1266), from the number of those who had been 
deprived of their estates, arose the celebrated 
bandit, Robert Hood (with Little John and their 
accomplices), whose achievements the foolish vul- 
gar delight to celebrate in comedies and trage- 
dies, while the ballads upon his adventures sung 
by the jesters and minstrels are preferred to all 
others.” The Rev. John Hunter carries the hero 
into the following century. In 1322 Edward 
III. suppressed an insurrection in Yorkshire, 
and he conjectures that Robin Hood was one of 
the rebellious band who took to the woods of 
Sherwood and Barnsdale. An old black-letter 
legend represents Robin as pardoned by the king 
and taken to court. In certain Exchequer ac- 
counts for 1324-25 Robert Hood is spoken of 
as one of the ‘‘ porters of the chambers.” The 
Robin Hood of the ballads is buried at Brick- 
less, in Scotland, and Kirklees, in Yorkshire: 
Little John dies in Dublin, at Hathensaye, in 
Derbyshire, and at Pelte, in Murranland, where 
Hector Boece, a Scottish chronicler, professes to 
have seen his bones. Neither of the three ac- 
counts we have mentioned is attested by good 
authorities. The Saxon chronicle makes no 
mention of Robin Hood. The ballads about 
the De Montfort rebellion do not refer to him, 
but lament that the times are sad; and one 
written shortly after Evesham runs, 

“No good, I ween, of late is seen 

By earl or baron done; 
Nor knight nor squire to fame aspire, 
Or dare disgrace to shun.” 

This plaint would have been impossible had 
Boner been correct. Further, a local histori- 
an who wrote during Edward the Third’s time 
in Leicester Abbey—Henry of Knighton—has 
not a word respecting Mr. Hunter’s hero. 

The conclusion is forced upon us that all the 
supposed facts in the chronicles where Robin is 
mentioned were derived from the ballads. This 
fact seems incontestable, and Boner gives us a 
hint of the process of manufacture—first bal- 
lads, then ‘‘ gestes,” and then history. Nearly 
every wood in earlier times had its outlawed 
hero, and it was easy to clothe them with ro- 
mantic qualities. Even “vance had its Robin 
de Bois, a child’s bugbear. 

However, to the ballads. Robin Hood, Will- 
iam Cloudesly, Adam Bell, and Clym of the 
Clough all belong to the same cycle. The fa- 
mous shot attributed to the second is also at- 
tributed to Woden, and the key is a strange one. 
We use if, and it opens a new land. oden, 
the Teutonic god, was the symbol of spring and 
victory. Now all the Robin Hood ballads mostly 
begin with a description of spring, or the month 
of May, and in the oldest celebrations of May- 
day—such as that of Helston, in Cornwall, which 
has puzzled the antiquaries—Robin Hood is in- 
troduced, and the ‘‘ Hal-and-tow” party, as they 
dance the main street and in and out 
of gentlemen’s houses, sing a ditty about Robin 

ood and Little John. The connection be- 
tween May and the forest hero is thus doubly 
established—by the ballads and by popular cele- 
brations. In some of the May pageants a horse 
and man are introduced, the rider carrying a 
bow and arrow. This is common in Germany, 
and the rider is always called Rupert, or Robert. 
The ceremony of the horse is known as a hov- 
dening, the horse being the hovden. In Kent 
hovden is pronounced wovden. Now, in old 
mythology the sun is frequently spoken of as a 
horse, especially the rising sun, and one of the 
Vedic, hymns addresses it wholly under this 


image. 
We have thus in the legend of Robin Hood a 


-darting beams. 





pretty myth. The May games were common in 
pagan times. Woden was the horse, the sun 
god, the victor of winter, swift and strong, and 
the sheath of arrows represented his fierce, far- 
The man who mimicked him 
was called Robert, in common parlance. The 
transformation of Woden into wovden, and wov- 
den into wood, was not difficult, and thus the 
way was open for connecting the name with any 
hero whose existence would be acceptable to 
popular feeling. 
why should not Robin Hood hold out against 
William, the Saxon against the Norman, the 
forester against the soldier? But most likely 
there were Robin Hood ballads of a much more 
simple and antiquated form than those now pre- 
served, and linking Saxon to Teuton, paganism 
to Christianity, and a realm of dim fiction to one 
of hard reality and cruel strife. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


as LD PROBABILITIES” —as our Signal 
Service is irreverently personified, in 
common parlance—is an individual of growin 
importance. His opinion is sought by old an 
young before engaging in the duties of each day, 
as well as upon special occasions. He kindly 
tells us whether to take an umbrella or an over- 
coat as we are about to leave home for any little 
trip. Generally we follow his advice, and find it 
ood. Sometimes he makes a mistake—who, 
indeed, does not ?—and then how people abuse 
him and laugh at him and accuse him of igno- 
rance! Does any body learn every thing in a 
minute? Why not give him alittle time? For 
though we call him ‘‘ Old,” “ Probabilities” is 
very young. We do not now recall the exact 
date, but only a short time ago he made his pub- 
lic appearance as a daily contributor to numer- 
ous newspapers. He is never humorous or po- 
etical, his contributions being purely didactic, 
and his style laconic. Sometimes ‘Old Proba- 
bilities” appears to be quite uncertain himself 
what meteorologic changes are to be apprehend- 
ed ; but this does not disconcert him in the least, 
as he then expresses his views in such terms as 
‘partly clear or cloudy weather,” ‘possibly lo- 
eal rains,” “variable winds,’ etc., which are 
sure to be moderately correct in any event. 
Rarely, however, he makes any great error, 
though he seemed to have ‘‘missed a figure” 
somewhere in his reckoning about the middle 
of August, when he predicted for this section 
of country one day ‘‘cloudy weather, with oc- 


’ casional light local rain,’’ and there came forth- 


with the heaviest storm of the season. For 
some days thereafter ‘‘Old Probabilities” kept 
saying ‘‘clearing and clear weather,” but it did 
not come in these parts; it rained every day 
or every night, and when it was not rainy it 
was murky. So finally he settled down upon 
‘threatening weather,” which turned out ‘just 
so.’? In process of time we apprehend that our 
valued friend will give to the public such exact 
and extended details as to forth-coming weather 
that people can make their plans for voyages 
and travels, for business and pleasure, a week or 
two in advance, relying upon the infallibility of 
‘*Old Probabilities” in deciding various details. 





At a recent meeting of the students of the 
Anderson School on Penikese Island, held in 
view of the fact that many were about to leave 
the school to return to their ordinary duties, a 
committee was appointed to draft a series of res- 
olutions. These resolutions, which were unan- 
imously adopted, recognized most gratefully the 
services of Professor and Mrs. Agassiz, and the 
instruction and assistance received from other 
professors, and from gentlemen who furnished 
instruments to be used in study. It is noticea- 
ble that the committee consisted of two gentle- 
men students and three ladies. 





The heavy rain-storms in this section of coun- 
try have thoroughly cleansed the streets’ of the 
large cities, and thus have proved a valuable san- 
itary agent. 





Whatever causes ry seta produced the fire 
by which the ill-fated Wawasset was destroyed, 
and whether those in charge of her were in fault 
for the conflagration or not, it is clear that the 
unusual loss of life is directly due to the over- 
crowded condition of the boat. She was licensed 
to carry a limited number of passengers, but this 
number was far exceeded on the day of the ca- 
lamity; hence every element of alarm and peril 
was heightened, and all the ordinary means of 
rescue were rendered inadequate. There can be 
no excuse for the master of a steamboat taking 
on board a greater number of passengers than 
the law allows. It is necessarily a willful offense, 
committed merely for the sake of gain. The 
most stringent penalties of the law should be 
rigidly enforced in all cases of overcrowding, 
whether disaster results or not. 


Saratoga is to have another large hotel, to 
be erected near the white sulphur springs. 
This arrangement for increased accommoda- 
tions must, indeed, be necessary if many of the 
visitors are accompanied by such an array of 

ets as. one lady of whom we have heard. She 

as nine peas. Syary one parrot, one tame 
dove, one peacock, six dogs, nine cats (some of 
which are kittens), two squirrels, two gold-fish, 
three turtles, and a young alligator. Among 
the dogs is a black-and-tan, weighing only two 
and a half pounds, for which she paid $75. We 
are given to understand that the owner of this 
menagerie is only abiding at the springs for the 
season, but we are forced to believe that this is 
a mistake, and that she is a permanent resident. 





A tract of land, including a fine grove, has 
been purchased at Old Orchard Beach, and laid 
out foracamp ground. The recent opening of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad through various 
sea-side towns has brought many hitherto quiet 
resorts into prominent notice. Old Orchard has 
one of the grandest beaches in the world, but 
we fear the quiet retirement of the place has 
passed away. 





Too Soon, by Mrs. Macquoid, is an entertain- 
ing story for those who in their summer recre- 
ating desire some light reading. Moreover, 
scattered through the book there are bits of 
thought which are worth remembering after the 


Spring conquered winter, and. 





mere incidents of the tale have passed out of 
mind. As specimens we quote: 


_ “We seldom realize while we are young that we are 
living our life in each of those hours which we often 
leap over in imagination, so desirous are we of those 
ahead, which we fancy will be so much fuller of hap- 
— And yet to most of us the day, it may be the 
hour, in which we make our most important step 
comes to us unexpectedly, with no warning for the 
SS which we should have thought necessary 
forehand.” 

“Looks are wonderful things—telegrams of thonght, 
except that instead of giving mere fragmentary cor- 
ners of it, as any words would, bees J tell just the es- 
sence—that a ae of feeling which can never be 
spoken, which the mere fact of shaping into words 
destroys, as exposure to the broad face of daylight 
evaporates the fungus we gather under-ground.” 

“* Aunt Sophy, do you think you could go on all 
= life eating mutton-chops every day for dinner? 

rank is very nice and kind and good—why, he’s ex- 
cellent.’ She gave a little weary sigh. ‘I have known 
Frank ever since he was three; there’s nothing to 
find out in him; I know his thoughts and ideas inside 
and outside too.’” 





_ For ten years past an eccentric man has been 
living the life of a hermit on a lonely island in 
Moosehead Lake, Maine. In summer his house 
has been a large dry-goods box, in winter a hogs- 
head. His food was such as he could find on 
the island, and he seemed happy. His friends, 
however, have succeeded in persuading him to 
return to civilized life. 





Suitable nourishment for the dependent poor 
in severe sickness or in long-continued feeble- 
ness is something very difficult to obtain, as 
benevolent laborers are well aware. ‘The New 
York Diet Kitchen” is an organization to estab- 
lish in each dispensary district a kitchen, to be 
in —_ of an experienced matron. Proper 
food and delicacies for the sick will be well pre- 
pared, and sent out in generous portions by 
order of the visiting physician of the district. 





It certainly seems strange to a reflective mind 
that the hottest weeks in all the year should be 
chosen for the heating amusement of racing and 
violent contests. It would naturally be sup- 
= that people would prefer to keep the 

lood cool. But no: there are horse-races, 
boat -races, foot- races, and base-ball contests. 
We suppose this latter game must be very fun- 
ny to the participants: knocks and bruises and 
wounds dwindle into insignificance compared 
with the brief glory to be won. But base-ball 
players certainly do not always present a com- 
fortable appearance. 


How comfortable for a young wife to feel 
that her husband is a bountiful provider, and 
that she will never want for the necessaries of 
life! A newly married man was recently direct- 
ed by his wife to order some yeast, and not hav- 
ing a very well defined idea of yeast himself, he 
told the baker to send up a couple of dollars’ 
worth. At nine o’clock next morning three 
men might have been seen tugging and sweat- 
ing up the front stairs of that man’s house with 
a cask of yeast. 





A South Carolina journal discourses at some 
length upon “ second love,” in a quaint sort of 
way, being of the opinion that new things are 
not always the best—that ‘‘ many a second-hand 
thing, although somewhat battered and bruised, 
is more highly prized than its tawdry, flashy 
neighbor, which will fall to pieces as soon as 
any strain is put upon it. There is,” the writer 
goes on to say, “‘a Dora and an Agnes in well- 
nigh every life. Is the first novel, or the first 
song, or the first poem as likely to live as the 
ripe production of later years? Notit. There 
are men who became famous by a single speech, 
or by a single verse; so there are men, perhaps, 
who have had but one love. They are not many, 
and ’tis better so. The world would soon come 
to a stand-still without the help of second-hand 
swains!’’ 





“The Tombs,”’ the dark, damp, and gloomy 
prison of New York city, is to give place to a 
more wholesome building for the confinement 
of criminals. A site for a new prison has been 
selected on the block bounded by Canal, Bay- 
ard, Mott, and Elizabeth streets, and the work 
of building will soon be commenced. ‘ The 
Tombs” is built on land which was once a 
marsh, which accounts for the great dampness 
of its walls. 





Somebody who has been investigating matters 
by the aid of the census reports informs the 
public that an individual is six times as likely 
to kill himself as the lightning is to kill him. 
This is comforting to those who suffer fears of 
sudden death during every thunder-storm. This 
conclusion is drawn from the fact that in 1870 
there were 1375 deaths by suicide, and only 202 
by lightning. During the same year there were 
397 deaths by sun-stroke, so thai the sun itself 
is more to be feared than the fiery flash. An- 
other singular circumstance is that of the 202 
persons struck by lightning 148 were males, and 
only fifty-four females. 





In olden times children were early taught that 
the instant they woke in the morning they must 
bounce out of bed, not waiting for a moment’s 
consideration until they were safely landed on 
the floor. Some wide-awake children, whose 
eyes naturally opened with the coming dawn, 
could easily accomplish this feat; but alas for 
the poor little creatures who found it nearly im- 
possible to shake off the drowsiness that per- 
vaded their entire systems! In a pitiful state 
of semi-sleep they dragged themselves from bed 
and tried to dress. Those who retain vivid re- 
membrances of such experiences of childhood 
will be gratified to know that Dr. Hall says that 
up to cighteen years every child should be al- 
lowed to rest in bed, after sleep is over, until 
they feel as if they had rather get up than not; 
that it is a very great mistake for persons, old 
or young—especially children and feeble or sed- 
entary persons—to bounce out of bed the mo- 
ment they wake up; that fifteen or twenty min- 
utes spent in gradually waking up, after the eyes 
are opened, and in turning over and stretching 
the limbs, do as much oe as sound sleep, be- 
cause the operations set the blood in motion by 
degrees, tending to equalize the circulation; for 
during sleep the blood tends to stagnation, the 
heart beats feebly and slowly, and any shock to 
the system sending the blood in overwhelming 
quantities to the heart is the greatest absurdity. 








THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


HIS picture has been one of the chief attrac- 

tions of this year’s exhibition of the London 
Royal Academy. Last season Mr. Marks excit- 
ed general admiration by the minute Dutch-like 
treatment of his ‘‘ Bookworm ;” ‘‘ The Ornithol- 
ogist,” however, even surpasses ‘‘ The Book- 
worm,” It is necessary to stand for some time 
in front of the picture before the eye can master 
a tithe of the innumerable details. It tells its 
own story. An old gentleman, evidently some 
ancien militaire with a taste for sport, has form- 
éd an ornithological museum—perhaps of speci- 
mens he himself has shot in-days gone by—and 
is busy arranging, dusting, and rearranging his 
treasures with his old servant, evidently a faith- 
ful follower of his master's fortunes. ‘The whim- 
sical look of the man, as he stands at the foot of 
the steps with flamingo and stork under either 
arm, the intensely interested and anxious expres- 
sion on the face of the master, are rendered to the 
life. Seldom also, even by the most exact Dutch- 


THE ORNITHOLOGIST.—[From raz Picrure py 


man, has any thing been better painted than the 
bell-glass on the left, with its reflection of the 
window and its contents of bee-bird, oriole, and 
kingfisher. All around is one confused mass of 
plumage and brilliant color. Herons and pen- 
guins, kingfishers and storks, dead jays and cases 
of humming-birds, grave-looking owls and a het- 
erogeneous flock of feathered kind, combine, with 
the soft and silvery light shed over the whole, to 
produce one of the most charming effects ever 
attained by a modern artist. 


SS 
THE TALKATIVE MAN. 


HE talkative man has not, as a rule, the abil- 

ity to make either a good set speech or to 
write ; so he adopts a middle course, and tries to 
talk. He is never content unless he is hearing 
his own voice and monopolizing the lion’s share 
of any conversation in which he may be engaged. 
He is constantly hunting up jokes which some- 
body else has made, and retailing them as if 
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they were his own whenever he is afforded the 
opportunity of doing so, while he positively revels 
in‘weak and utterly preposterous puns. These 
latter are of such a character that they unmis- 
takably show that he is led to play upon words 
not because he can’ amuse his friends by doing 
so, but so that they may see and be led to appre- 
ciate his extraordinary talent. He generally 
speaks in a loud voice, so that every body may 
hear what he says.’ This is undoubtedly very 
kind of him, though those who are principally 
benefited are not slow to confess that a little of 
such charity goes a very long way. Let any one 
relate an anecdote, and after he has pooh-poohed 
the same, and indulged in sundry contemptuous 
snorts, the talking man will hasten to cap it with 
@ more extraordinary one, which, he flatters him- 
self, is really worth hearing. He has a fondness 
for talking of his doings, his possessions, and 
what he has seen, but he doesn’t appear to care 
about hearing of any thing that you have done, 
got, or viewed. He is supremely contented if 
your share of a conversation is confined to a 
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number of well-interjected ahs, yeses, hums, noes, 
and a few approving nods. He will, in a burst 
of confidence, which would be extremely gratify- 
ing if it didn’t come so often, inform you of many 
matters which tend to show that he is really a 
most important being. It may be that he has 
done nothing in particular calculated to bring 
him into favorable notice—that he has, indeed, 
on the contrary, somewhat come down in the 
world—but then the great achievements of his 
father or his mother, or some other member of 
his family, more than compensate for his possible 
deficiencies. No one could hear him speak, giv- 
ing credence to what he said, without coming to 
the conclusion that talent is bred in the bone and 
merit runs in the blood of the distinguished family 
to which he has the priceless honor to belong. 
He is very fond of detecting and exposing the 
blunders of people in general. Though he has 
never seen you before, he will kindly take upon 
himself to set you right if he imagines you are 
making an error, and he will do so with an en- 
ergy which should go a long way toward con- 


vineing you of his sincerity. If you are trayel- 
ing in a railway train, an omnibus, or a steam- 
boat, you must not be surprised to hear him 
breaking in upon a conversation you may be hay- 
ing with a third party, and, after begging your 
pardon, politely telling you, in effect, that you 
are a nincompoop for venturing upon such utter- 
ly ridiculous statements as those which you have 
just been making. He does not appear to ad- 
vantage when engaged in controversy, being very 
apt to lose his temper, and to be led into making 
uncharitable remarks about his opponent. 

There are two kinds of the talkative man, 
The one is well educated, the other is not. The 
educated representative reads, and lets all the 
world know that he does so, Though he never, 
perhaps, gives utterance to a gem of original 
thought, he quotes very largely from poets and 
classical authors, so that no one c 
for not knowing that he is thorc 
ed therewith. His great eruditio 
imagine, firmly establishes his claim to a position 
of superiority, and so he takes one, €xcept when 


: surprisingly ignorant, to listen to him. 





there is a possibility of being challenged by ¢ 

more powerful man than himself. 

vated talker rarely giy 

thors a thought; 

tempt for them. ‘The newspaper furr 

with as much literature as he cares to 

scorns what is theoretical, and swears by that 

which is practical. Though he would not be en- 

trapped into discussing a Homeric legend, he will 

talk unceasingly of the political situation and the 

Prospects of trade. The learned talker haunts 

conversaziones, drawing-rooms, and” whe 

else he imagines he can get a crowd of appa 

ly accomplished people, who are really, how ever, 

The 

“practical” man is to be found in less aristocrat- 

ic places, and he endeavors not so much to 

his extensive knowledge as to prove that what- 

ever he says is correct, and that he is able accu- 

rately to forecast the future. Both are disagree- 

able as companions, They either arouse in y 
combative feeling, or make you appreciate you: 

weakness and inferiority. : 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE MOOTED QUESTION. 


¢¢- CAN'T stand this any longer, and I won't!” 
Marcia stopped in her uneasy walk, and 

stood in a bolt apright, uncomfortable attitude 

before the table. gy 

‘Why, girlie, what is the matter now?” in- 
quired Susie’s gentle voice. 

Girlie seemed the most inappropriate name for 
the large-framed woman, with heavy masses of 
red hair (no subterfuge of auburn possible), pale 
face, and deep-set black eyes, that burned under 
level dark brows. 

*¢ It’s too ridiculous; it’s hateful and abomina- 
ble; and I intend to put an end to it as far as I 
am concerned,” continued Marcia, glaring stern- 
ly at her mother. : 

**You look as if Lid an end to any thing 
that vexed you,” said Edith, calmly, looking at 
her with eyes of disapproval. ‘‘One, two, three— 
I’ve lost a stitch in some way. Won't you turn 
up the light a little?” s 

Marcia complied with such vigor that Susie 
interposed to save the shade, and patted Marcia’s 
arm on the way. : 

“No, you can’t stop me!” blurted that irate 
young woman. ‘‘I am going to have my say 
now, oncé for all.” 

‘You act just like a man,” said Edith, with 
a tinge of contempt in her voice. 

*¢ You ought to be the last one in this family 
to scorn a man,” retorted Marcia, pointing to 
Edith’s diamond, which was brilliantly asserting 
itself whenever she moved her hand. ‘‘ But if 
I’m like a man, I’m going to have some of their 

rivileges. I won't be cooped up in the house 
ike this because I happen to be a woman.” 

‘*‘ That’s the Divine ordering,” said her mother. 

‘¢What’s the Divine ordering?—that father 
and*George should go out evening after evening, 
and I should never hear or see any thing? I[ 
scarcely believe that.” 

‘‘No; you must lay that to society,” replied 
Susie. 

‘¢ Well, it is not to be any longer. I am going 
where I please, and when. I could not hear 
Froude, because every body was scandalized at 
the idea of my going without a man tagged on 
to my cloak, Tike Gratz Brown on Greeley; I 
didn’t see Pepper's Ghost ; I can’t ever make a 
call in the evening; I—” 

*¢Goodness! Marcia, stop—do, for common 
decency’s sake!” cried Edith. ‘‘ You'll be want- 
ing to call on gentlemen yet.” 

“*T want to do so now,” replied the daring 
dissemter. ‘‘I wanted dreadfully to go in the 
other day and ask Mr. Beman about the mag- 
nesia in the sun, and couldn’t, because he was a 
bachelor, and people would talk.” 

Susie looked up once, and then went on with 
her darning, with fingers that trembled slightly ; 
but Mrs. Dey declared, with more force than 
usual, 

‘* Marcia, you are talking preposterously. No 
right-minded young woman feels in that way.” 

‘Then I’m not right-minded. But I mean 
to go, and let there be an end of the word wom- 
an being put up as a bar across my path.” 

**Really quite eloquent!” said Edith, scorn- 
fully, bending a graceful head over her bright 
wersteds, 

“You're very ungrateful, Marcia,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Your brothers would always take you 
if you asked them.” 

Marcia had thrown herself into a chair, but at 
this she sprung up. 

**T thought it was not delicate for ladies to 
ask gentlemen to take them out; and if I did, 
what then? George is so tired with having been 
out all the night before that he groans and sighs, 
looks glum, and hurries one so, or else treats you 
with such solemnity that you feel like a crim- 
inal. I don’t like going to concerts with mar- 
tyrs, and especially the kind that don’t smile as 
they go to the stake. No matter how much I 
want to go to some places, I would rather stay at 
home than have escort doled out in such unpleas- 
ant doses.” 

**T don’t see why you make such a fuss,” said 
Edith. ‘It’s natural that women should stay 
at home; it has always been so; and you can’t 
change the world.” 

‘* Well, it’s not natural selection on my part, 
and that’s what elevates the animal.” 

‘*Marcia, what language!” interposed her 
mother. 

**You don’t stay at home,” continied the 
Darwinian, addressing Edith. ‘‘ Because you're 
soft and pretty, you'll marry and perform the 
old poetical figure of the ivy and the oak; but 
it’s different with me, and I don’t intend to be 
tied down by sex any longer, but am going to 
have the rights of a rational human being.” 

Edith leaned back in her chair so as to bring 
the softened light on her face, and clasped her 
white hands on the black velvet of her work, 
where they lay like lilies. ‘It was true, Marcia 
would probably never marry ; plain women were 
apt to act in this way. Now dear, good little 
Susie, so plump and rosy, would make an ex- 
cellent wife for some plain, substantial man, 
while she herself would certainly be in her proper 
place at the head of Robert Thornton’s elegant 
establishment. 

** It’s a pity you did not proclaim your inde- 
pendence before the election,” said Mrs. Dey, 

with a feeble attempt at scorn. 

‘**T don’t want to vote,” said Marcia, stopping 
in her walk on the floor. ‘‘ Politics are too 
dirty.” 

“They might be reformed,” quietly remarked 
Susie, looking up with a bright light in her 
eyes, 

Marcia stared at her a moment, and continued, 
‘If you and Edith want to stay at home—” 

** TI don’t want to,” said Susie. 

‘*_Why, you are welcome to do so. Cousin 
Edith has a lover who thinks she is the only 
mortal in the world; and as long as my money 








lasts I mean to go. I shall hear Lucca to-mor- 
row night.” 

** Oh, don’t!” cried Edith; ‘‘ I wouldn’t have 
Mr. Thornton see you there alone for any thing.” 

** No danger,” replied Marcia, shortly. ‘‘ What 
do you snobs in the five-dollar seats know of us 
music-lovers toasting for a dollar apiece in the 
top of the house ?” 

** Not gg a reserved seat! Why, that is not 

bd) le.” « 

**T think I’ve got beyond the point where men 
and reserved seats make me respectable.” 

*¢ Marcia, you don’t really mean to go! Some 
dreadful thing will happen to you,” urged her 
mother. ‘‘ Ask one of your brothers.” 

‘* What, take a boy of fourteen, about half as 
large as I am—away from his studies, too! And 
if I ask George, he'll be sure to have some other 
engagement. No, I have taken my stand at 
last.” 

‘*Oh dear!” groaned Mrs. Dey. 

*‘T'll talk to her about it,” said Susie. 

‘Will you?” exclaimed Marcia, going to the 
window to cool off, where in a few minutes Susie 
followed her. 

The result of their conversation was Marcia’s 
saying, as she went up stairs, 

‘*T'll do as you say this time, and you'll see it 
will be just as I told you.” 

The next evening, as the family gathered about 
the table for dinner, Marcia exclai : 

‘This is Lucca’s last night in Faust; I do so 
want to go.” 

A silence followed this remark, Edith lifting 
her eyebrows in remembrance of Marcia’s dec- 
laration, but being too indifferent to say any 
thing. The door-bell rang, and George sprang 


up, saying, 

“'That’s Boker! I’m off.” 

_ “Are you going out, father?” inquired Mar- 
cia. 
‘No, I’m too tired to go any where to-night. 
When a man has been out all day, he wants to 
rest at home sometimes.” 

Marcia made no reply, but her black brows 
seemed to form a barricade behind which some 
kind of a battle was to take place. She was 
ominously silent during the evening, hardly civil 
to Mr. Thornton when he came for Edith, and 
sat a long time in the dark in her own room. 
There was something in the steady energy of her 
face that haunted Mr. Thornton as he looked at 
the pretty silken woman by his: side, and he re- 
marked, ‘ 

**Your cousin Marcia must be a person of 
considerable character.” 

**Marcia is peculiar,” replied Edith, with a 
tone of artificial pity. ‘‘ You must excuse her 
roughness.” 

**Oh, I rather like it. Sometimes the best 
gems have the most unprepossessing exterior, 
but the skilled hand brings out untold beauty.” 

Edith softly murmured ‘‘ Yes,” for her femi- 
nine ear had detected a note of feeling in his 
tone which she seldom heard, but her mind was 
occupied with the wonder what he would give 
her for Christmas. 

** Susie,” said Marcia, the next day, ‘‘I am 
going to the lecture to-night, and if you want to 
go, I'd like to have you.” 

**T don’t quite like to have you go alone, Mar- 
cia ; so if you insist on this course I shall always 
accompany you.” 

“*T am glad of it, for you don’t go out any 
more than I do, and we both need it.” 

**T think so,” replied Susie. And here the 
matter ended—with them. 

A fearful domestic storm arose when the girls 


announced their intention. 
“ 


“cc 


“No; I'll take you up, and come for you.” 

‘*Tt is not at all necessary.” 

“I’m not going to have my sisters run over 
New York in that way in the evening.” 

‘“*There’s no use in talking about it, George.” 

és There’s no question about the impropriety 
of it.” 

“Yes, there is. Put it in this form, Can 
women who have no escort quietly go about un- 
molested in New York in the evening, or can 
they not? And Susie and I, like Miss Emily 
Faithfull with her type-setting, will prove in per- 
son that they can.” 

‘*You have an escort.” 

** How often?” And the girls left the room. 

George had his way in so much as he attended 
them to the hall; and when the lecture was over 
they looked for him among gentlemen about the 
door. He was not there, and Susie thought they 
had better wait. So they did until every one was 
gone, and the janitor, looking suspiciously, came 
to lock up. As they walked to the cars the few 
passers in the street glanced at them, for they 
lingered and looked, expecting George every 
moment. 

“Looking for any one, miss?” asked a man, 
putting his face close to Susie’s. 

She started back, and clutched Marcia, who 
sternly said, 

**No,” in a naturally deep voice, delivering 
the word as if it was a stone. 

‘* Beg pardon,” said the man, hastily retreating. 

“That comes of looking for a man!” said 
Marcia. 

Susie was too disturbed to speak, expecting 
unpleasant encounters at every corner; but when 
they moved as with a purpose they had no other 
adventure, reaching home in safety. George 
apologized, gaying he really forgot until it was 
too late, and then he walked home with Boker, 
as he thought there was no use going for them. 
Marcia accepted his excuse, but told Susie to 
mark the value of leaning on a “ broken reed.” 

‘* Putting my hand to the plow and turning 
back is not my way, and you'll be convinced 
some day, too.” 

From that time Marcia and Susie pursued 
their course undeviatingly. George and the fa- 


You are not going alone?” asserted George. 
” 4 





ther were thoroughly unreconciled at first, talked 
much, and, to do them justice, would have acted 
also, but Marcia was inflexible. Sometimes, when 
it met their engagements, all went together, but 
more often the girls alone, and the matter finally 
settled itself. As the girls pursued their way 
quietly and simply, they elicited no remark, and 
met with nothing unpleasant. Their faces be- 
came familiar to some inveterate lecture and 
concert goers; but as they assumed the position 
as a matter of course, others accepted it in the 
same light.: Neither of them looked the least 
like strong-minded women in the usually accepted 
sense. Marcia’s defiance was truly feminine in 
its character; and a bright blush and sudden 
tumult in her bosom, if too closely eperonebed 
or contemplated, betrayed a delicacy of character 
which in a measure unfitted her for actual con- 
flict with the world. Susie was eminently a fire- 
side body in looks and manner. Gentle and soft, 
a little trim, bright person; but once look into 
the earnest dark eyes and you’d shake your 
head. There was a something in them that sug- 
gested change, and surely they were the outlook 
of athinker. Susie was not entirely content with 
things as they were; but the success of the ex- 
periment gradually convinced her, and she began 
to see that woman might have an independent 
existence, and yet resign none of the grace and 
delicacy of her sex. She learned, too, that men 
thoroughly respect women who, with a simple, 
honest purpose, attend to their own affairs, even 
if in so doing they seem to stray out of the beat- 
en path of life. Marcia was more content and 
happy than she had ever been. The storm dis- 
appeared from her black brows, and a grace of 
womanhood, born of peace and independence, 
was throned in her crown of shining hair. 

**Those are surely your cousins,” said Mr. 
Thornton, one evening, as he and Edith came out 
from a lecture. 

‘*Yes,” she replied, carelessly; eagerly add- 
ing, ‘‘There are Mr. and Mrs. Eames.” 

Mr. Thornton bowed with indifference to the 
fashionable couple who passed them, and turned 
to discuss the lecture with the sisters. Edith 
afterward declared herself ready to die with mor- 
tification at meeting them in that way, but Mr. 
Thornton seemed quite delighted with Marcia’s 
bright remarks, and offered the sisters tickets for 
the next evening. 

‘*T should be delighted to accompany you if 
Edith would like to go, but unfortunately I am 
always engaged on Wednesday evenings,” he 
said, in parting. 7 

‘* Just as if you were a couple of men!” said 
Edith. 

‘He did not,” replied Marcia. ‘‘ You don’t 
deserve such a lover;” and she went up stairs 
with a red face. 

‘“*T thought him very polite,” said Susie; 
‘*and I shall be so glad to go.” 

The lecture hall was some distance from the 
girls’ residence, and when they came out the 
cars were much crowded. Susie demurred about 
getting on, but the conductor urged that there was 
plenty of room, and when she had succeeded in 
gaining the upper step the car started without 
Marcia. As they were on a down grade, they 
did not succeed in stopping again until they had 
gone nearly two blocks. Susie had no choice 
but to alight and look for Marcia, which she did 
with some trepidation. It seemed strange to be 
walking alone in the night, but in an instant the 
absurdity of the position flashed across her. She 
had considered herself a protection for Marcia, 
being older, and on no account would have 
thought of going alone herself; yet here they 
both were looking for each other, and perhaps 
going further away, for Marcia might have taken 
the next car down. Still, as the case stood, 
Susie pursued her search, though her opinions 
had taken a leap that might have startled the 
boldest reformer. But she did not find Marcia, 
and, after much consideration and walking, went 
home, to discover, to her horror, that the missing 
one had not appeared there either. ‘The ladies 
of the family had retired, the gentlemen were 
still out ; so Susie sat down upon the lowest stair 
alone in the dimly lighted hall to consider what 
had best be done. She was startled by the roll 
of a carriage, followed by a sharp ring of the 
bell, and on opening the door Mr. ‘Thornton en- 
tered with Marcia. In answer to Susie’s blank 
look of amazement, Marcia cried, 

**Mr. Thornton insisted, Susie, though I told 
him it was entirely unnecessary.” 

‘* She really was not fit to come alone,” he re- 
plied, looking earnestly at Marcia, while she 
turned away with an embarrassed manner. 

**But where have you been ?” inquired the as- 
tonished Susie, beginning to feel confused with 
the light which was dawning upon her on more 
than one subject. 

‘“ Why, when I went to get on the car I sud- 
denly became dizzy, and had to sit down on the 
curb-stone, and then I have very indistinct rec- 
ollections until—” 

Marcia paused, and Mr. Thornton said, with 
rather more excitement than usual in his tone, 

‘* As I was passing a druggist’s I went in to 
get a light, and there was your sister just recov- 
ering herself. She seemed much better in a mo- 
ment, but I thought she ought to come home in 
@ carriage.” 

Curiously enough, Mr. Thornton looked at 
Marcia instead of Susie during these remarks, 
and at the close, after offering assistance, hastily 
made his adieux. Susie was too busy with con- 
flicting thoughts, and Marcia too much shaken 
by the events of the evening, to admit of much 
conversation ; so the girls went to bed very quietly. 

The next morning, when the adventures of the 
night were related at the breakfast-table, Mr. 
Dey and George exclaimed : 

**T always told you something would happen! 
Now there’s an end to this folly.” 

‘* But there is not an end,” said Susie, quiet- 
ly. And so the sequel proved, 





It already seemed convenient to George to be 
able to make what engagements he pleased with- 
out the fear of being called upon to go some- 
where he did not wish to, and Susie now cast 
prejudice to the winds, and darned seditious 
thoughts into the toes of stockings, and laid 
great plans in elbow patches, which, if known, 
might have scratched and pricked more serious- 
ly than ever a forgotten pin had done. Marcia’s 
life was full of content, and she was so playful 
with George and so social with Mr: Thornton 
that Edith languidly began to think Marcia real- 
ly liked men. 

A few weeks after Marcia’s misadventure, as 
she and Susie were going to a lecture, they met 


Mr. Thornton coming in. His pleasant face was 


clouded, and he bowed abstractedly to them as 
he inquired for Edith. Marcia’s mind wandered 
a little from the subject of the lecture, and she 


would hardly have appreciated the elaborate ex- 


planations of the er if she had known what 
was going on in the parlor at home. 

Edith had greeted her lover in her graceful 
manner, and then, dropping into an easy-chair, 
had prepared herself for the usual admiration. 
But Mr. Thornton seemed to be thinking about 
something else, and talked in an abstracted, dis- 
jointed style, and finally abruptly broke into the 
subject on his mind. A great blow had come 
in his business ; he had been in trouble for some 
time, and now all was over: he was ruined. It 
would take all his private fortune to pay his 
debts ; he must begin over again. Of course it 
would be some years before they could marry, 
and then he might be a poor man. He ran 
through the matter hastily, evidently too much 
disturbed to dwell upon it, and anxious to let her 
know the extent of the disaster. ‘Edith had lost 
her pliant grace as the tale went on, and before 
it was finished seemed to be busy with some plan. 
Mr. Thornton leaned over and took the beauti- 
ful hand which wore his costly gift, and as he 
completed his recital looked in her face for some 
token of love. She calmly lifted her white lids 
and said, f 

‘* Why pay your debts? Keep your money, 
— comfortable. That’s the way many men 

0. 


He started, and dropped her hand ; but catch- 
ing both, leaned toward her and said, 

** You are not in earnest ?” 

‘*Yes—for my sake. Of course I can’t marry 
@ poor man.”: 

**You know I never could think of such a 
thing!” he replied, springing up and pacing the 
room. ‘‘ But, Edith, a few years would not be 
long to wait, and I would have such a prize to 
work for!” And he bent tenderly over her, 
dropping a kiss into her golden hair. - 

‘*Tt would be a great while to wait—and what 
of me meantime?” And the tears of vexation 
sprang into Edith’s eyes, but were dried, for cry- 
ing made her face red. ‘‘I’m twenty-two now. 
You must save your money.” 

“Don’t talk so!” cried Mr. Thornton, moving 
restlessly about; ‘‘it makes me feel as if you 
did not love me.” 

‘“*T don’t know that I do,” replied Edith’s soft 
voice, while she slipped the diamond ring up and 
down upon her finger. 

He stoppéd as if stunned, and stood like a 
statue until! Marcia’s clear tone said, 

‘*T wonder if Mr. Thornton has gone. I hope 
he’s in no trouble!” and steps were heard on the 
stair. 

‘*T can not see them,” he said. ‘‘Good- 
night,” catching Edith in his arms. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what you've said. I'll see you to-morrow 
evening,” and passed the ladies in the doorway, 
bowing hastily as he went out. 

The next evening the engagement was broken, 
and Mr. Thornton was no longer a frequent vis- 
itor. The family were astonished at the event, 
and Marcia indignant when she discovered the 
cause; but Edith had not a nature to be moved 
by surprise or indignation in others, and pursued 
her way, certain that she had acted for the best. 
Robert Thornton, however, had not forgotten 
Marcia’s helpful tone, and when he met her one 
Sunday at church, and she urged his calling, add- 
ing, ‘‘ Susie and I are quite alone now; mother 
and Edith are away,” he came. 

He was slowly working upward in the face of 
much discouragement, and Marcia’s cordial sym- 
pete and quick womanly intuition were a real 

elp and comfort to him. He soon was in the 
habit of dropping in to ask her advice, or, if 
things went wrong, to hear her hearty “I’m 
sorry!” and to feel the grasp of her strong hand. 
He even became inclined to hold the latter a little 
longer than was necessary, and to linger on the 
balcony in the summer twilight, talking of other 
things than business, while Susie read by the low 
lamp in the library. She was becoming as much 
absorbed in her occupation as the couple in the 
moonlight, though bones and muscles, belladonna 
and scarlet fever, are rather different topics from 
those chosen by Marcia and her companion. But 
tastes differ, and while one temperament requires 
strong doses of physic to bring healthy action, 
another only needs a little petting, and all is right; 
and so with the sisters. ‘There came an evening 
when Marcia, returning from a walk, slipped her 
arm about Susie’s neck, and laid a burning cheek 
on her forehead. 

‘Why, girlie!”—and Susie finished an osseous 
sentence before she looked up. ‘‘ Something has 
happened,” she asserted, when Marcia’s sparkling 
eyes and quivering lips were fully revealed. 

‘Oh, Susie, he’s splendid, and we’re so hap- 
py! was the rapturous response. 

After an hour's interval, when the book was 
forgotten, and Marcia on the floor and Susie 
bending over her, each trying to outtalk the 
other, Marcia exclaimed : 

‘* But, Susie, what will you do? We've been 
so much together, and I’m your escort.” 

““Why, I'll go alone; and, besides, I’ve a 
secret to tell you. I’m going to study medicine 
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next winter, and doctors can surely take care of 
themselves.” 

Susie’s face was not less bright than Marcia’s, 
and her enthusiastic outpourings concerning her 
love interwove with Marcia’s plans for the future. 
In due time the weddings took place. Marcia 
became Mrs. Thornton, and Susie M.D. And 
when the nation celebrates its Centennial, Susie 
will lecture in her quiet, homely way before the 
interested students, Marcia will train her baby 
boy, bubbling over with joy when he stammers 
papa, and Edith sit in her luxurious parlor, thank- 
ful that she had the courage to refuse Robert 
Thornton, or she never could have been Mrs. 
Blaine, with a private carriage, and two colored 
men at table. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPponDeEnT. | 
“ A few Units.”—Miss Rose Hill.—A Beard Show. 

HE Duke of Edinburgh will doubtless get the 

£10,000 a year to be voted to him by Par- 
liament upon his approaching marriage, in addi- 
tion to the £15,000 a year which he already pos- 
sesses ; but by no means will he get it ‘‘ unop- 
posed save by a few units,” which is the account 
given by the Times of the course matters are 
likely to take. That great organ of ‘‘ constitu- 
tionalism” even goes so far as to state that it is 
a comfort to the people to think that Clarence 
House (of the very existence and locality of 
which ‘‘the people,” including your humble 
servant, are utterly ignorant) is already pro- 
vided for the young people. This is the same 
newspaper which, as I once told you, remarked 
that the expression of sympathy sent by telegraph 
by the Queen on Charles Dickens’s death was 
‘the greatest earthly comfort” his family could 
experience. Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords requests the peers to ‘“‘humbly express 
their thanks to her Majesty for her gracious 
condescension” in having communicated to Par- 
liament the intended marriage of her second son ; 
and Lord Salisbury, on the part of the opposition, 
is convinced ‘* that whatever gives pleasure to the 
Queen must needs give pleasure to all classes of 


the people by whom she is revered.” Nay, when 


Mr. Hunt (in the absence of his chief, Disraeli), 
seconding Mr. Gladstone’s motion upon the mat- 
ter—for in such cases, as is fitting, the chief of 
the opposition seconds the proposal of the min- 
ister—observed that if, like Oliver Twist (only 
he did not mention it as a quotation), her Majes- 
ty had asked for more, her faithful Commons 
would have granted it, there were cries of 
‘‘Hear, hear!” In short, if you should take 
for granted the literal truth of these authori- 
tative utterances, you might picture John Bull 
upon all fours with a money-bag in his mouth, 
only waiting, like a dutiful retriever, for the Queen 
to take it from him. As it happens, however, 
this is by no means the case; and the principal 
objection he has to forking out the money is the 
humiliating attitude in which he is thus repre- 
sented. ‘The phrases of adulation employed by 
these courtly personages sicken his honest stom- 
ach. To you who are not accustomed to progress 
on your hands and knees they will be, I suppose, 
unintelligible. I wish they were so in England. 

The objections to the grant itself—though it is 
certainly large enough—are as nothing compared 
with the general distaste to the thankless way in 
which it is demanded, and the slavish sycophan- 
cy with which it is acquiesced in; and, more- 
over, there is another consideration. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is known to be such an excellent 
manager—so entirely without that vice of heed- 
less generosity commonly ascribed to princes— 
that he would have made a smaller sum go quite 
far enough. In the mean time ‘‘ the few units” 
are exercising their right of protest: the rate- 
payers at Birmingham have passed a resolution 
disapproving of the grant; a demonstration 
against it has been held at Nottingham; and 
in Hyde Park a meeting is advertised to be held 
to-day for the same purpose. 

Apropos of royal marriages: on Friday, Au- 
gust 1, died, at Kensington Palace, Cecilia, 
Duchess of Inverness, by private marriage— 
but contrary to our Royal Marriage act—con- 
sort to the Duke of Sussex. Sixty years ago or 
so (for she was eighty-four) that union made a 
noise in the world of fashion, of which a faint 
echo is now once more heard. 

Supposing it were possible, Mr. Editor, that 
the breath of scandal should so far affect your 
honest name as to cause you to be tried for per- 
jury in a criminal court, would you not be much 
astonished if your own advocate were to remark 
that your statements ‘‘were not in general 
characterized by mathematical accuracy ;” that 
“your usual behavior was marked, he would not 
say by delirium, but by ridiculous absurdity ;” 
and finally, that he would only say of you that 
you were ‘‘a liar and an idiot?” Would it not 
strike you that this conduct was rather rough 
upon you, as proceeding from your hired coun- 
sel, and would it not cause you to entertain the 
reflection, ‘‘If these be the eulogies of my de- 
fender, where will my prosecutor find his phrases 
of reprehension?” Yet the very terms I have 
Just quoted were used to-day by Mr. Kenealy 
with reference to his client, the claimant. ‘You 
are not,” he said, addressing the jury, ‘to take 
Notice of his blunders and nonsensical mistakes 
about dates and localities, for it is impossible to 
account for what this man said or did; you must 
try him on broad principles.” This is funny ; 
but a still more humorous incident arose out of 
yesterday's trial. In the course of Mr. Kenealy’s 
prolonged efforts to prove that the real young 
Roger ‘Tichborne was an abandoned debauchee 
(in order to make his character assimilate with 
that of his present client), le iaid great stress 
upon finding a young woman’s name, Rose Hill, 
in Roger’s memorandum-book ; you may imag- 
ine how he suggested that she had fallen a victim 





to the young man’s passions, how she had once 
been pure and beautiful as the lily, till this heart- 
less scoundrel crossed her path, and she became 
his sullied victim, etc.—when all of a sudden it 
turned out that Rose’ Hill was not the name of 
a young woman at all, but that of the family 
residence of a Mr. Smith, near Birmingham! 
‘*'That being so,” says Mr. Kenealy, grudgingly, 
‘¢T'll give her up.” 

The fact ‘is, like a jockey who has his ‘‘in- 
structions” to make a waiting race of it, the 
learned counsel is talking (on behalf of the Tich- 
borne bond-holders) against time, in hopes that 
a judge or a juryman (two of the latter of whom 
have already been indisposed, and caused ad- 
journments) may die, and so make the proceed- 
ings null and void. 

I dare say you have often read in the speeches 
of our conservative statesmen that this country 
is unhappily becoming Americanized, that the 
small end of the wedge has been inserted, with 
many other metaphors appropriate by their an- 
tiquity to the views of the orators in question. 
I have known a good old Tory country gentle- 
man object to his wife’s wearing American go- 
loshes, because she would thereby put her foot 
in it by adopting one of your “‘ institutions,” and 
take the first step to revolutionize this country, 
‘* Sir.” (We don’t say ‘‘ Sir” as often-as you do, 
but we always use it when we are on the topic 
of the Constitution.) These forebodings are 
not, it seems, unfounded. We have long ago 
imported baby and bar-maid shows into this 
hemisphere, and last week (at a much-advertised 
tea-garden) we had a beard and mustache 
show. One competitor was unable to appear in 
person, but sent a letter inclosing a specimen of 
his beard, forty inches long! ‘The prizes were 
bestowed in accordance with a show of hands 
made by the ladies present, and in both instances 
fell, you will be flattered to hear, to citizens of 
the United States. ‘‘I am not so bald,” as 
Longfellow writes, in his Spanish Student, 
‘*that you can see my brains;” but when the 
time comes for rewards for bald gentlemen to be 
advertised, I hope to be qualified to compete. 
In ancient days, when brides were more openly 
put up for sale than at present (notwithstanding 
what the authoress of Girls of the Period may 
say to the contrary), it was the custom to give 
the money paid for the beauties as dowries to the 
plain girls, who would else go without husbands ; 
and surely that seems more just than this giving 
prizes to those in no want of a recompense. It 
is not the man with ‘‘a fine head of hair” that 
should get the money, but the bald man, that he 
may buy himself a wig. To see the unsuccess- 
ful competitors stroke their beards, as though to 
console them for their defeat and for the mis- 
placed admiration of their judges, was, it is said, 
quite a pathetic spectacle: also to see their 
mustaches droop. 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 





THE LITERATURE OF 
SMOKING. 


OTHING has been more belauded, nothing 
more abused, than smoking. At one time 
it has been all the fashion, at another it has been 
altogether tabooed ; ignored as completely as it 
is ignored in the pages of Shakspeare; idolized 
as completely as it was idolized by Dr. Parr; 
cast off as ruthlessly as Blackstone cast off the 
Muses he had wooed. Poets, divines, orators, 
and historians have waxed eloquent in its praises, 
and not less eloquent have been the furious in- 
vectives hurled against it. It has been one of 
those things—there are not many—on which ev- 
ery one has had definite opinions. Those who 
have written or spoken for or against it have 
been equally unmeasured in the phraseology 
they employ. King James the First thunder- 
ed the first volley in his famous Counterblast to 
Tobacco, and this was followed by a Volley 
Jrom Parnassus, by an anonymous writer, whose 
wrath seems to have outstripped his power of 
expression. An under-tone of grumbling, in the 
shape of epigrams, occasional pamphlets, sarcas- 
tic notes, etc., is sometimes discernible to the 
curious in such things all through our litera- 
ture; but these grumblers are mostly of the 
subterranean order, mere croakers in the neth- 
ermost mud. One renegade, however, we must 
notice, a man who ought to have known better 
—Charles Lamb. His Farewell to Tobacco is 
the expression of the only piece of ingratitude 
that gentle nature was guilty of, if ingratitude 
it was. Catullus, we know, always discovered 
when Lesbia was fondest of him by the heart- 
less way in which she abused him. Perhaps 
the same paradoxical sentiment was guiding 
the infatuated Lamb when he penned the line, 
**Filth o’ the mouth, and fog o’ the mind”—a 
plagiarism, by-the-way, from a great smoker, 
who calls silence ‘‘ Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw 
o’ the mind.” 

One of the greatest of modern poets, tolerant 
of every thing besides, has the bad taste to be in- 
tolerant on this one subject, and hates a pipe or 
cigar as he would be ashamed to hate any thing 
or any body else in the world. But smokers 
can afford to smile at these black swans as they 
glance over the goodly list of those who have 
been guilty of the same weakness as themselves. 
The great Dr. Isaac Barrow called his pipe his 
Panpharmacon, or cure for every.thing. Bish- 
op Hall and Dr. Hooker were by no means proof 
against a quiet clay. We can seé Ben Jonson 
and Drummond with the white vapor wreathing 
itself around them, and are by no means certain 
that my Lerd Bacon did not know from experi- 
ence the truth of his own words, ‘* Tobacco com- 
forteth the spirits and dischargeth weariness, 
which it worketh partly by opening, but chiefly 
by the opiate virtue which condenseth the ‘spir- 
its.” Fletcher had many a quiet pipe with Beau- 
mont, and Sir Thomas Overbury often soothed 





himself in a pause of his troubled life with ‘‘ that 
delectable pastime.” Scholars and students of 
every kind have been faithful votaries of the 
weed. Boxhore, the great Dutch scholar, was 
such a slave to it that he wore a very. broad- 
brimmed hat, pierced a hole through it, and so 
supported his pipe, while his hands were free, 
and smoked unimpeded day and night. Bent- 
ley could never sufficiently thank Cumberland 
for initiating him into the delightful mystery of. 
enjoying a pipe, and only regretted he had not 
begun earlier to learn it: he was over seventy 
when he had his first lesson. Porson used to 
dogmatically assert that when smoking went out 
of fashion learning did so too, and old Dr. Parr 
insisted on taking his pipe with him wherever he 
went, ‘No pipe, no Parr,” was his snappish 
and ungallant speech to a lady who objected to 
the fumigation of her drawing-room. ‘The only 
rest poor old Hobbes got in that stormy, contén- 
tious existence of his was when he could light 
his pipe in comfort, and forget all about Dr. 
Eachard or Wallis. Who can not see in imag- 
ination John Milton smoking his regular even- 
ing pipe, and talking between whiffs to gentle 
Elwood? or step over to the ‘‘ Rose” and sur- 
vey the author of Hudibras, silent, absent, and 
reserved, with a history in every line of that 
hard, goarse face, now lit up with the flare of 
the live coal he has put into the bowl of his 
pipe. Fielding was a great smoker, and many 
a scene of those harum-scarum comedies of his 
was dashed off on his tobacco paper. _Tillot- 
son was not a little attached to his evening pipe; 
and Jeremy Taylor meditated not a few of his 
golden pages through the ‘‘ wreaths of a curling 
mist which was born not of the meadows.” 

Old Burton, the author of the immortal Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, has a curious passage on the 
divine plant. He knows not what to conclude 
of it. ‘* Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent 
tobacco! which goes far beyond all their pana- 
ceas, potable gold, and philosopher’s stones; a 
sovereign remedy to all diseases; but as it is 
commonly abused by most men, which take it 
as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a 
violent purger of goods, lands, health.” One 
may read in this the experience of many ‘ mer- 
rie, facete, and juvenile” hours with old John 
Rouse, of the Bodleian, in the back quad of 
Christ-church—for he, like Burton, was a hero 
of the weed. Mathematicians have generally 
been great smokers, though we hope, for the 
honor of the name, they did not, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, use the fingers of their lady-loves for 
stoppers. All the wits of Queen Anne’s time 
were nothing without their pipes. Steele wrote 
with a pipe in his mouth; and it was when 
wreathed in smoke that Addison shone most. 
Dryden, after his snuff-box, loved a whiff; and 
the great Mr. Congreve scorned not a ‘*‘ church- 
warden.” Ambrose Philips was eloquent in its 
praises, and his namesake, John, has written a 
delightful alcaic ode in its praise. Who can for- 
get honest Dr. Brown’s “‘ Little pipe of mighty 
power,” and think of Daniel Defoe without bis 
pipe? The Spectator always devoted an hour 
in the evening to absorbing a clay; and if ever 
his equanimity was disturbed it was when the 
dancing Frenchmen broke his pipes. In later 
times tobacco has not been so popular with lit- 
erary men. Shelley could not endure a pipe, 
nor could Edgar Poe, nor Moore. Neither Ma- 
caulay nor De Quincey wasasmoker. If report 
speaks truly, owever, a good many distinguish- 
ed writers of our own day keep up the traditions 
of olden times. 








ART IN THE HIGHER ALPS. 


ANY years’ since Mr. Ruskin expressed a 

hope that some first-rate artists would at- 
tempt to paint snow, not in its winter aspect and 
somewhat vulgar expression of dull and cruel 
opposition to life, but as it is seen under warm 
light. ‘‘Its curves are of inconceivable perfec- 
tion and changefulness ; its surface and trans- 
parency alike exquisite; its light and shade of 
inexhaustible variety and inimitable finish ; the 
shadows sharp, pale, and of heavenly color; the 
reflected lights intense and multitudinous, and 
mingled with the sweet occurrences of trans- 
mitted light. No mortal hand can approach 
the majesty or loveliness of it, yet it is possible, 
by care and skill, at least to suggest the pre- 
ciousness of its forms and intimate the nature 
of its light and shade: but this has never been 
attempted ; it could not be done except by art- 
ists of a rank exceedingly high, and there is 
something about the feeling of snow in ordinary 
scenery which such men do not like. But when 
the same qualities are exhibited on a magnifi- 
cent Alpine scale, and in a position where they 
interfere with no feeling of life, I see not why 
they should be neglected as they have hitherto 
been, unless that the difficulty of reconciling the 
brilliancy of snow with a picturesque light and 
shade is so great that most good artists disguise 
or avoid the greater part of upper Alpine scen- 
ery, and hint at the glacier so slightly that they 
do not feel the necessity of careful study of its 
forms.” ‘The critic might have added that few 
artists have constitutional strength for the neces- 
sary studies at great heights, and still fewer have 
the courage to face unpopularity and pursue 
beauty that holds forth empty hands to her vo- 
taries. We all know how artists are kept to 
styles and subjects in which they have made a 
notorious ‘‘hit,” and so they turn round and 
round in their ‘‘ professional fairy-land,” a land 
of impossible effects, tricks of color, ‘‘ficelles,” 
and general unreality that could hardly have ex- 
istence were it not for the complacent know- 
nothingness of our moneyed cognoscenti. Yet, 
for a’ that and a’ that, there is an increasing 
class to which the ice world of the Alps, the 
summer pleasaunce of Europe, is an ever-flow- 
ing fountain of awe and delight, and the first 





true painter of its beauty can not surely fail of 
that greeting without which possibly art has lit- 
tle right to exist. As yet unhackneyed and un- 
debased by ignoble association, the wilderness 
lifted midway to heaven between the three great 
countries, France, Germany, and Italy, surely 
merits the touch of art. The value of the Alps, 
and especially of their wilder recesses, as a place 
of spiritual retreat from the bustle and discord 
of the European plain, is yearly more felt. Dif- 
ferent powers both of soul and body are brought 
into play in these desert places, and if the con- 
ceit be admissible, it may be said that the Edel- 
weiss is but typical of the white thoughts that 
blossom for those who climb the heights and re- 
joice in them : 
are intte te 4 look on noble forms 
That v which ts Meee ata ieee 

But it is allowable to sympathize with the first 
despair of the artist when he confronts the mul- 
tiplicity in unity which meets him at every turn 
of these vast prospects. The serried pines that 
hang like a mantle on the mountain spurs, even 
the crowding blossoms eagerly pressing up the 
slopes, confuse by their multitude, that is al- 
ways, however, subservient to the upper height 
and its impression on the imagination. The 
clear atmosphere forbids the aid of smudge and 
scumble, and requires sleight of drawing not 
easily or hastily acquired. Truth can not be 
sacrificed to expediency without such miscar- 
riage of art as has befallen even Calame, the 
chief master of the Swiss school. To attain 
popularity he attempted too much, for great 
modesty and self-forgetfulness are necessary in 
any attempt to express the sentiment excited by 
mountain prospects of the higher sort. 








FAST IN FOXTON MIRE. 


HE English autumn manceuvres are pro- 
lific in incidents, sometimes semi-tragical, 
but generally very amusing. On page 588 we 
give an illustration of an unpleasant incident, 
which ended tragically for one of the parties con- 
cerned. A trooper straying over the moor got 
into ‘‘astable,” or deep morass, at Foxton Mire. 
He dismounted, and managed to obtain foot- 
hold upon some rushes, but was unable to assist 
his horse. He finally got clear off the morass, 
and went for help, but in the mean time some 
moor men found the animal, and rescued it from 
its critical position. It died, however, the same 
evening. 








MADAME NILSSON-ROUZAUD 
AND SIGNOR CAMPANINI. 
See illustrations on page 588. 

HE American public which greeted Chris- 
tine Nilsson so warmly two years ago will 
be glad to welcome her back again this fall 
in the train of Max Strakosch, who, in scouring 
Europe for operatic stars, has done well to se- 
cure this favorite of our countrymen. Since her 
last visit she has married M. Rouzaud, at West- 
minster Abbey, in the presence of the chief no- 
bility of England, and therefore comes to us 
under a new name, though on the stage, we be- 
lieve, she is known as Mademoiselle Nilsson. It 
is said that her vocalization is improved, and 
that her voice is richer and stronger than ever 
before. She comes accompanied by M. Capoul, 
who is already well known in America, and a 
new tenor, Signor Italo Campanini, whose por- 
trait we give in the character of Lohengrin, in 
which he will appear during the ensuing season. 
Much curiosity is felt concerning this master- 
piece of Wagner's, which, with Verdi's new 
opera, Aida, is promised by M. Strakosch. 

Signor Italo Campanini, as his name denotes, 
is of Italian origin, being a native of Parma. For 
one so young he has had a singularly checkered 
career. When a boy of fourteen he volunteered 
under Garibaldi against tlie King of Naples, was 
rapidly promoted, and at the taking of Capua 
received desperate wounds, of which he still 
bears the scars. A subsequent dangerous ill- 
ness forced him to quit the army. A musical 
professor who accidentally heard him sing was 
struck with the power and beauty of his voice, 
and advised him to study for the stage. He fol- 
lowed the advice, and at the age of eighteen 
entered the Conservatory of Music at Parma, 
where he soon won distinction as the most prom- 
ising pupil therein. Two years after he accept- 
ed an engagement to sing in Russia, that train- 
ing school of young opera singers. He remain- 
ed there for three years, studying assiduously all 
the while, when he returned to Milan, to prose- 
cute his studies under Pamarti, the first profess- 
or of singing in Italy. Here the fame of the 
rising tenor attracted the attention of the En- 
glish impresario Mapleson, who secured him for 
her Majesty's Opera,-Drury Lane, where he ap- 
peared for the first time last winter in Lucrezia 
Borgia, and was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. His subsequent réles confirmed this 
favorable impression, and won him a high place 
in the favor of the English public, who regard 
him as one of the best tenors that they have 
heard. He is young, handsome, a finished 
artist, and possessed of a singularly pure and 
melodious voice. His favorite character is Lo- 
hengrin, and he is said to be the only Italian 
who can successfully sing Wagner’s music. 

The other members of M. Strakosch’s troupe 
are, the soprani, Signorine Torriani and Ma- 
resi; the favorite contralto, Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, who accompanied Miss Nilsson on her 
last visit to the United States; the tenor, Si- 
gnor Bonfratelli, from La Scala, Milan; the 
baritones, Signori Maurel and Del Puente; and 
the basso, Signor Navelli. Signor Muzio, the 
friend and pupil of Verdi, is the musical director 
of the new troupe, which takes the field under 
the most favorable auspices. 
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CHOOSING MODELS. 


ERE we have one of the most characteristic 
featares of Old Rome—the hire of models 

on the steps of the ‘Trinita de’ Monti, well known 
for its conspicuous position above the Piazza di 
Spagna, as also from the fine staircase leading 
to the church doors. In Rome all business ap- 


childhood.” Their dress mainly consists of a few 
mouldy rags, the men with the inevitable mum- 
my swathings round their legs, the women with 
their dusky white head-dresses, black bodices, 
and bright-colored skirts, picturesque in their 
very dirt—for despite the charming picture they 
make on canvas, the models are proverbial for 
their want of common cleanliness. But their very 
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pears to be transacted on steps. ~ On some beg- 
gars solicit alms, on others relics are sold, on 
others again dogs are washed and shaven, while 
those in our engraving serve as one of the prin- 
cipal standing-points for the Roman models—pic- 
turesque and dirty rascals, and for the most part 
possessing, as some one has recently remarked, 
““all the ignorance without the innocence of 
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raggedness and squalor are their chief stock in 
trade. The sketch represents two artists choos- 
ing a model from among a group of so-called 
peasants, who make a living by their dolce far 
niente. These models sit about on the steps of 
the Trinita de’ Monti waiting for hire. ‘* This 
choosing a model,” writes the artist, ‘‘is rather 
an invidious proceeding. Often, after turning 


one of them about and inspecting him, the artist, 
finding he will not suit, goes on to another, and 
so on until the right cast of countenance is found, 
and arrangements are then made for the sittings. 
Sometimes, as in the sketch, the artist has a 
brother of the brush with him for consultation, 
and then a good deal of critical surveying goes 
on in a very amusing manner.” 


male monkey was killed by a member of a shoot- 

ing party, and carried to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, making 
a great noise, and seeming disposed to attack the 
aggressor. ‘They retreated when he presented 
his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of which 
they had witnessed and appeared perfectly to 
understand. ‘The head of the troop, however, 
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EMOTIONS AMONG MONKEYS. 


N R. GEORGE GULLIVER, in Nature, 

calls attention to a statement by Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, in reference to the 
possession by monkeys of sentiments that we 
have not been in the habit of ascribing to them. 
This author remarks that on one occasion a fe- 
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stood his ground, chattering furiously. The 
sportsman, feeling some degree of compunction 
for having killed one of the family, did not like 
to fire at the creature, though nothing else 
seemed likely to drive him off. At length the 
monkey came to the door of the tent, and find- 
ing that threats were of no avail, he began a lam- 
entable moaning, and by most expressive gest- 
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ures seemed to beg for the dead body. This 
was given him; and taking it sorrowfully in his 
arms, he bore it away to his expecting compan- 
ions. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. 8. B.—We can not discuss in this column the 
merits of the article you mention. 

E. J. ¥.—To work a short double crochet, t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over) once, insert the needle in the 
corresponding stitch, t. t. o., draw the thread through 
one loop on the needle, t. t. o., and draw the thread 
through the remaining loops on the needle. For a 
short treble crochet, t. t. o. twice, insert the needle in 
the corresponding stitch, t. t.0., draw the thread 
through one loop on the needle, t. t. o., draw the 
thread through two loops on the needle, t. t. o., and 
draw the thread through the remaining three loops. 

Frorerra.—Veils are not usually worn with pearl- 
colored wedding dresses. The bridegroom should 
wear either a full-dress suit, or else the semi-dress En- 
glish morning suit consisting of a blue or black cloth 
frock-coat, vest to match, and light gray or lavender 
pantaloons. White or else lavender neck-tie. Itisa 
matter of choice with the bride about leaving farewell 
cards. 


L. F. 8.—Get brown cashmere or diagonal cloth, or 
else camel’s-hair, for your redingote instead of stiff 
poplin. Trim as you suggest with silk. 

N. E, W.—As you have worn mourning a year, there 
can be no objection to your appearing at the opera or 
acting as bride-maid for your friend. Wear an entire- 
ly white dress of tarlatan or tulle, with smooth side 
pleatings for trimming, and a white watered sash. 
The Jockey Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. VI., will be a good model for your tamise cloth. 

Mrs. 8S. B.—Swiss over dresses should be made with- 
out lining, but should be worn over a high-necked 
silk waist matching the skirt. 

Lorre C.—Both side-pleated and gathered ruffles 
are fashionable. There is no choice in favor of either. 

An Exrerrenorp Knitrer.—In knitting 2 together 
“crossed” the etitches are twisted; to do this insert 
the needle from the back toward the front instead of 
in the usual manner. 

Mrs. 8.—The best trimmings for alpaca are bands 
and side pleatings of the same. The jockey basque is 
80 close-fitting that it is becoming to stout figures. 

Marie.—Braid your hair in two long plaits of three 
tresees each and coil it on the top of your head, or 
else arrange finger puffs on top with a braid around 
them. Part the front hair in the middle, and wave 
(not crimp) it low.on the forehead. Make your 
black silk with a jockey basque, apron over-skirt, and 
flounced lower skirt. 

Jxnniz.—A velvet jockey basque made by our cut pa- 
per pattern would be very handsome simply trimmed 
with bias facings and bands, or else pipings of corded 
silk, or, if you choose, watered silk. 

R. N. P.—Make the black alpaca for a young mar- 
ried lady by the cut paper pattern of Blouse-polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. The Double- 
breasted Jockey Basque pattern shown in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. VI., will answer for both the other suits. If 

you like you can make one a jockey basque with single 
breast. 

Pooanontas.—The best model for your white silk 
wedding dress is the artistic costume illustrated in 
Bazar No. 86, Vol. VI. Use crépe lisse pleating in- 
stead of the lace shown in the picture. The bride- 
groom should wear a black vest of the same material 
as his coat. 

Toop.ixs,—The relatives of the gentleman to whom 
you are engaged should call upon you. 

Marre.—Any plain round waist worn with a very 
wide belt is now called a Josephine waist. 

Brownie.—A polonaise with tight back and double- 
breasted front will be stylish this winter, and will be 
easily constructed from the pattern you mention. 
Retain your silk skirt, and trim with flounces or else 
bias bands of cashmere. Sjmply hem the polonaise, or 
else trim with a two-inch bias band of silk with a 
double piping in the upper edge. Read hints in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 

Sunsortser.—Bias bands of the material piped with 
black silk will be the best trimming for your gray 
mohair suit. Double-breasted redingotes will con- 
tinue in fashion for fall suits, 

Lvorz.—Make and trim your black silk by the cut 
paper pattern and illustration of Jockey Basque Suite 
shown in Bazar No, 82, Vol. VI. Trim with silk al- 
together. Make the empress cloth suit by Blouse- 
polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. VI. A mourning silk for a middle-aged lady may 
be made by either of the patterns just mentioned, and 
should be trimmed with bias folds and side pleatings 
of crape or else the dress silk. 

J. R. 8.—It is too soon to speak positively of fall 
styles. The earliest hints will be given in the New 
York Fashions. 

Brooxtyn.—The artistic bridal dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 86, Vol. VI., is what you want for a model. 
Satin is not as fashionable as silk, and will not suit 
your complexion. “ Orange-blossom” gros grain with 
flowers and lace, or else crépe lisse, is the material. 
Have your bride-maids dressed in white, with different 
flower garlands and sashes, The idea of the parlor 
organ is good, alao that of having the bride’s initial 
on the wedding-cake in boxes. 

Josiz.—The choice at present lies between the blouse- 
polonaise and the doubie-breasted redingote. Trim 
with a bias band of the cashmere with double piping 
of silk, silk revers or English collar, silk cuffs, pockets, 
belt, and sash. 

Meroy Mergiox.—A girl of seventeen should wear 
long dresses, and arrange her hair in a coil of braids on 
top of herhead. For remedies to promote the growth 
of the hair consult the “ Ugly Girl” papers. Make your 
grenadine by Blouse-polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. There is no powder or cos- 
metic good enough for a girl of seventeen to use. 

A Reaprz.—A full-dress suit for a gentleman re- 
quires a frock-coat, with low-cut black vest, black 
pantaloons, and white neck-tie. Frock-coats are not 
considered full-dress, but the English fashion of wear- 
ing them at morning weddings has been adopted here 
to some extent. 

Frossy.—Black cashmere wears well, and costs from 
85 cents to $2 a yard. Polonaises will be stylishly 
worn this winter. Velvet trimming will be much 
used. For a model for your winter suit see illustra- 
tion on page 569 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. Sacques 
and mantles will be the stylish wraps. Silk dress 
skirts have lengthwise bands or puffs down the three 
front breadths, with two deep ruffles behind. 

Puss.—Consult illustrations just cited to “ Flossy.” 
Black velvet pipings would trim your gray dress pret- 

tily for autumn. A sacque or mantle of black camel’s- 
hair is the wrap you want. 





A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVE- 
LAN. 





Tue Witson Sewrnc-Macuine TaKes THE 
Granp Prize at VIENNA. 





THREE separate dispatches from Vienna com- 
bine to dispel all doubt as to what sewing-ma- 
chine has won the first honors of the great Ex- 
position. The first was a special to the New 
York press on Monday, and was as follows: 

Vienna, August 15, 1873. 

The Wilson shuttle sewing-machine was award- 
ed the grand prize at the Vienna Exposition for 
being the best sewing-machine. 

‘The second was the regular Associated Press 
report, compiled from a long special to the New 
York Herald, in which the ‘‘ Wilson Sewing- 
Machine, of Cleveland, Ohio,” was named as 
among the exhibitors which received ‘‘medals for 
merit,” the highest class of premiums awarded 
at the Exposition. All other sewing-machines 
will receive simply an award for progress. 

The third was a private cable telegram re- 
ceived yesterday from Vienna by Mr. WiLson 
himself, which was as follows : 

Vienna, August 19. 

You have received five medals—two for merit 
and three co-operative. 

The meaning of this is, that the Wilson ma- 
chine has received the grand medal as the best 
sewing-machine, and a second medal as the ma- 
chine best manufactured—that is, embodying the 
best mechanical workmanship. Besides these, 
Mr. Greorcr W. Baker, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, re- 
ceives a special medal for excellence of work- 
manship on the machine; Mr. W1Lurams of this 
city receives a medal for best sewing on leather, 
done by the Wilson; and Miss Brock and Miss 
De Lusszry receive still another medal for best 
samples of family sewing and embroidery, done 
on the Wilson machine. This sweeps the entire 
board. Not only has the Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
ehine been pronounced the most capable and 
efficient sewing-machine in the world, but its 
work, on both dry goods and leather, is pro- 
nounced superior to that of all other machines. 
This verdict at a world’s Fair, where all the lead- 
ing sewing-machines of both continents have 
competed before a thoroughly competent com- 
mittee for more than three months, is the most 
complete triumph ever won by a sewing-machine. 
We congratulate Mr. WILson, we congratulate 
Cleveland on this admirable result. The people 
of the United States can henceforth be assured 
that in buying the Wilson machine for $20 less 
than any other first-class sewing-machine is of- 
fered, they are purchasing the best sewing-ma- 
chine ever offered to the public. It is the peo- 
ple’s own machine, made to do the people’s work, 
and offered at a price which every one can afford 
to pay. It is the people’s machine which has 
won this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna 
Committee only confirms the verdict that the 
masses had long ago reached by actual experi- 
ence.—Cleveland Daily Leader, August 20. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
AT VIENNA. 

Ir is announced that the specimens of boots 
and shoes and other leather work that have 
taken the highest premium at the Vienna Expo- 
sition were stitched on Wheeler & Wilson’s New 
Sewing-Machine No. 6, which is adapted to a 
much wider range of work in leather and cloth 
than any other machine in existence. 

When we consider in this connection that 
their Family Sewing-Machine was the first in- 
troduced into the household for general use, and 
for more than twenty years has stood unrivaled, 
we do not wonder that this Company has re- 
ceived at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, 
both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Medal for Progress since receiving the highest 
premiums at former World’s Expositions, besides 
being the only Sewing-Machine Company recom- 
mended by the International Jury for the Grand 
Diploma of Honor.—[ Com. ] 





Copyine be age f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DEAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady. 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
Stee of charge, 't0 any ote cents ann Aes 
: e, to any one similar icted. ress 

MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, 5 > ews City, N. J. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 88d St., N. Y. 














WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY & 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


STRAW GOODS, 


507 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. ” 





BOGUS VIENNA PREMIUMS. 


As we have taken att of the GRAND MEDALS awarded 
to sewing-machines and work done on sewing-ma- 
chines at the Vienna Exposition, which fact has been 
announced in the newspapers by Associated Press tel- 
egrams (over which we have had no control), and conse- 
quently is unquestionable evidence, we deem it due to 
to ourselves to caution the public against the soaus 
otarms and paid advertisements of our vanquished 
competitors. 

rison Sewine-Macuine Company. 
Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 





cheapest Bustle in the market. 
er can sit in an; ition whatever without b 


HAITRIYIY!! 
364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW Fourth treet, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 

: leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any in whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 

GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPEESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $500 

.22 do. do 4 do do - = = 600 
Do.26 do. do 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do.32 do. do 4 do do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
———— Curls, natural Curly— 
inch,$200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 2ist Streets, 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made i ae cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





y posi 

or injuring it in the slightest degree 
pete up on sitting, and Seraming with precision a 
to its original shape on —< The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its | 
peneest form (as is generally the fault) No 

adies? wardrobe complete without y 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For salego 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,33 
18, 22, &e., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and “Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 3 
White St.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila. 4 


Human Hair Switches, 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Dealers. 
All long, even, fine, first quality Hair, 
Warranted not Dyed. 








22 inches long, weight 2 ounces.... only $4 50 
p24 “ “ 23¢ “ . “ 8 7 
6 “ “ “ 3 “ “ 12 00 
28 “ “ “ 836 “ “ 15 00 
30 o oe “ 4 “ “ 20 00 
¥ = ie Sul Ra 28 s 25 00 





Heavier Switches made to order at same rate per ounce, 

Long Stem Switches (3 stems in =. No short, 

crimped hair or combings in (as practised by firms 

who make a lower priced article of inferior material). 

Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 
Best Make in the World. 


i ee gh NT 
=e. Seen ee OF eccccccccee % 1500 


pe se a! le ERE 2: See eo 
Purchasers 3-9 they wish to) may exchange for all 
Long Hair Switches at Df time; but my Long Stem 
Switches are generally used for present fashion. 
Heavy Long Single Curls, naturally 
Curly. 
22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, $4 50 each. 
Best quality French Friz Weft......... $0 50 
Naturally Curly = 100 


will send all Goods by Exp 
privilege of examining, 
statements. If money is sent with order, Goods will 
4 sent by Regis 


cee CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


Human Hair Importer, 
687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1848, Near Amity Street, New York City. 


t@~ Ask your Druggist for PRCK HAMS 
LEUCOTHE A, the very best preparation 
for beautifying the Complexion... Try it. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Burton :woRKER| 


—— 
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Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first i ; 
al une 2 187 __ ium at 


the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
| Is one of the most im; inventions the age. The 
most —- Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
og le that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and trav agents wan everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample *Button-hole 
Cutter pac’! ith 


it by mail to 
sen 
: WwW any 


Of eve hee for Ladies a ae | 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
a!’ Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichue, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Seta, &c., &c. 
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The Fourrn Numer of Vick®s Floral Guide 
for 1873, containing descriptions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and other Hardy Bulbs for Fall 
Planting and Winter Flowering in the House, is now 
published. 265 cents pays for the GUIDE a year—200 
pages, 500 Illustrations. Fall Number, 5 cents. Ad- 
dress. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Gardiner Spring’s 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 


PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rev. Garpiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 











In these volumes the author has arranged those pro- 
ductions which his own judgment has approved as 
the most edifying and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thoughts and most fin- 
ished illustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 
from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 
ness; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
0 


Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New You. 


ge & a will send the os eri 
ma: e any address in 
States, pH oe rv ‘Bellare 


MELLLUEY. “AX 
Mee VeESSMeA 


me for $5. 
Se Banter de la Mode 








imen copy 50 cents. 
nb’ EWalnutSts.,Phila. 





Important to Ladies.—throwgh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper rothers, New 
York, we are ensbied to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 

the United States, especially to those who emppont them- 


1 

‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
fhe heart of every = sna who reads this. Notice.— 
Fa pa ae tues MCALL & OOS 
cere 543 Broadway, ‘New York. 


Drankenness and Opinm Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees & 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. : 
Mug. L, CENDRIER..686 Broadway; N. Ye 
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FALL GOODS. 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF 
STRANGERS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE OPENED AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


IN NEW FABRICS AND SHADES. 





Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


BEHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
re ial bargains from the lat 

N.B.—Just received, at spec: 8 from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examinas 
tion before acceptance. KH RICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


ae 1. SHAW, Seba RF 


o) 
\, The largest stock of Human Hair 












oe 
oo “s, 


— 

0. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
h Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS: 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








ALBERT VICTOR SAILO. : 
from 4 to 12 years Old)...............eceeeee * 35 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... i 

GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ‘a 


ng Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for 7) from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
CORR OIOE, cv accncnscee SIDUneeRhabkeoensans s¢ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian ty Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT., * 41 
DOLMAN SAC I “ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. a 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... we 


a 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
ROUNG ERIS 6. ccssccesesees sepicdsddee. oe : 
7 Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7% 
TIGHT oss Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt . 
SIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
—_ (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)..... « “8B 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... 
a main REDINGOTE WALKING 


“ 17 


LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ ‘© 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
oo AND en BATHING OR GYM- 

Re wMs eigen canes Ghcisias ccccccces * 80 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WARRING SOLE t wavscrs cca tececcccescce “ 32 


The Publishers will sehd either Pattern by mail, 
en on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please 
taining Suit wud send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ify the Number of paper con- 
a aang Dealers supplied 





Every baby must haveit. Is rHonovaHLY 
WaTER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, its circu- 
lation of air. Ri ded by physi 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
Made in 4 sizes—I, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. ¥. Sample mailed 
on aah ed $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
z Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the Near sanigel 

REKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ts wanted, 


Brainard’s New De- 
Sent Free j Scriptive Catalogue 
of Selected Po 

Music, A mine of information for the Musical. Con- 

bes = 1 descriptions of thousands of beautiful pieces 

pe ope ape hh 

e) 

they saw this advertisement. sbatoes sonia a 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, 

ee a SE EN Cleveland, 0. 

R. 2 
D , NOBLE S GREAT DISCOVERY. 


cure for fev ili er, 
and chil fever. A tonic, PriceS1 per vottle. Wholesale 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


Hazres & Broturns, New York, have just published: 
THE 


BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH. 


THE DWELLING, 
THE NURSERY, THE PARLOR, 
THE BEDROOM, THE LIBRARY, 
THE DINING-ROOM, THE KITCHEN, 
THE SICK-ROOM. 











Uniform with ‘‘The Bazar Book of Decorum.” 
One Vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





“The Bazar Book of Health” is a companion vol- 
ume to the ‘*Bazar Book of Decorum,” which met 
with so flattering a reception by the reading pub- 
lic. In paper, typographical features, and binding, 
it is the exact counterpart of its predecessor, and, 
without doubt, is destined to an equal share of pop- 
ular favor. The subjects treated in this useful 
and practical little work are of vital interest to every 
household ; and the book is full of sensible, practical, 
and practicable directions in regard to light, ventila- 
tion, drainage, eating and drinking, the preparation 
and choice of food, the care of the sick, the best means 
of preserving bodily and mental health, what to do 
in case of various accidents when the surgeon is not 
at hand, etc. In short, the work is a complete com- 
pendium of the rules of health, and the household in 
which it is read and followed may set sickness at 
defiance and bid good-bye to doctors. 


Harrzg & Brotuers also publish: 
THE 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. 


THE CARE OF THE PERSON, 
MANNERS, 
. ETIQUETTE, 
| CEREMONIALS. 





| 
| 
| 








Oniform with “The Bazar Book of Health,” 
One Vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking’ its name from Harper's 
Bazar, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refi t.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, 
in order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press, 


ta Harper & Brorurnrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the 
United States or Great Britain, on receipt of One Dollar. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in Riis country, and 80 arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is ‘desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is hee gag ery J the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully p a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
chil On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
ar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re; resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
— The garments represented are for ladies. 
mi , boys, and little children, The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


EVERYBODY. LIKES @ deauii- 
ful complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant?, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loilet Articles. 


&P Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of $2 50. 


TYERMAN’S 
OXFORD METHODISTS. 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others. By the Rev. L. Trerman, Author of 
‘* Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley,” 
&c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 59. 

















We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman’s “Oxford Methodists." 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were received, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its stand with these. It supplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that enthu- 
siastic movement that has run Tractarianism such a 
neck-and-neck race. The book will be acceptable to 
all except those who can afford to dismiss such move- 
ments as mere instances of zeal without discretion.— 
Examiner, London. - 


Uniform in style with Tyerman’s ‘‘Life of John 
Wesley.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo, $2 50 per vol. 





Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





You ask WH_ we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
ie 


iy 
Piano sol@ 


rice, 1 
Send for illustrated cir- 





case 
this notices 4) §. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
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DDRESS N.S. Dodge, M.D.,158 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, lll. Specialty the treatment of Heart Diseases. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoriprrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Mi ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 








2A a 
Public Men, by Jolin W. Forne ; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
her’s Housekeeper and Health 3; The Fishing 
in ae Hallock. he a 1 age joer? on ot- 
e ‘or further particulars, inquire of or address 
‘AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








epot,7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 
Agents wanted 


872 00 EACH WEEK. every where. 


usiness strictly legitimate. Particulars free, 
- WORTH & Coe Se Loa, ee Adirens 


eianealaallil ae 





A DAY. Agents wanted. Busin 
$40 Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage,’ Mo. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srznorr, Boston, Mass. 


I SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
.AGENTS, to tT! for easy labor at home that will 

not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 

I have nothing for sale. 

A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 








p may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it ie und d that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 








Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t=” Harree & Brorurrs will send either of the 


following works by mail, postage prepaid, to an: rt 
the United alee recetpt of the ae 7 


ta Harper's Cararocue mailed free on recet 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. atid 


% 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of ‘ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. 
Cloth, $2 50. 
John Wesley.") 


With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
(Uniform with Tyerman's “ Life of 


II. 

THE- BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the ‘* Bazar Book of Decorum.”) - 


II. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emirio Casretar. 
i. by Mrs. ArruvR AENOLv. 12mo, Cloth, 
bl 75. 

IV. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 


Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rme@away, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


N 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prive, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Hol Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2 50. 
VI 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VIL. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; ——- Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Llustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, VIL 

I 


FARM BALLADS. By Wi1t Carterton. Illustrated; 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, - 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





+ 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Pa a CHARLES 
i 


Reapr, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” * ourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


2. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Karu- 
aginE S. Macquoip, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


8. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. O1t1- 
puant, Author of “‘ Agnes,” “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


4. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. » Witxre Couiine, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘“ Armadale," “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ‘ 


5. 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," ‘‘ Played Out,” &., &c. S8vo, Paper, 

cents. 
6. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareter Marringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


4 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Fansron, Author of 
“Grif,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘“* Blade-o’-Grass,”" &c. L- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


8. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $125. (Ready,) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 

. by C.S. Reinhart. S8yo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 IMustrations by F. Bar- 
nard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. (Ready.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


(Ready.) 
LITTLE DORRIT. (In Press.) 


ta Harrer & Broruers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


M42, LAPONTAIN'S BEAUTIFIER. 
—Removes TaN AND FRECKLES, BLACKHEADS, 
Pimpies, AND FLEsuworms. Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Stxra Avenue. Agents wanted. 








$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


50 TO $3150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
intelligent and industrious persons, of either 
sex, to act as our Agents. Business very pleasant. 
Address Tur Western Arr Assooration, Chicago, Ill, 





























Men oe they 
are wea 3; wom- 
curtbecniae they desire it. 


—_—_»———_ 
yo ay, Soe, where did 


you it e's hat 2?” 
“Please, yer honor,” said 
John, “ it’s an old one of 


yours that missis gave me 
yesterday.” 


If a woman agrees to do 
what =~ ask — depend 
y) ‘ou are only asking 
hee te a that on which she 
had already set her mind. 


— = = 
What is that which no, — 
one wishes to have, and no 
=. wishes to lose?—A 


——_—_—~———_———_ 

A boy defines salt as “‘ the 
etnff that makes potatoes 
taste Lad when you don’t 
put on ary.” 


An irate man who was 
disappointed in his boots, 
threatened to eat up the 
’ shoe-maker, but compro- 
mised by drinking a cob- 
bier. 
Contradiction is the best 
sauce to argument. 


—_—_~>——_——_ 
“You shouldn’t be glu- 


tinous, Isaac,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as, with an “So glad! 
anxious expression, she 


marked the strong convul- 

sive effort that young gentleman was making to bolt 
the last quarter of a mince-pie—“‘ you shouldn’t be so 
glutinous, dear; You must be very careful, or you 
will get something in — elementary canal or sar- 
cophbagus one of these days that will kill you, Isaac.” 


—_—_—__— 
What mountain most resembles the sound of a 
sneeze ?—Catarrh-din. 

oo 


tae 
‘€ ; 


A French author, who is engaged in getting up a | 


book on Americans, has been boring Jones to death 
for information. ‘The other day he asked him, ‘‘ Vat 
vaz ze differance between ze Yankee wimmen and ze 
Southern wimmen ?” 

“Tl tell you,” snorted Jones, “‘if you won’t bother 
me again. A Yankee woman loves her husband, chil- 


dren, and minister about the same, and lives on cod- | 


fish and ean A Southern woman has feet 
too small to walk on, and wears shoes too small for 
her feet.” 

AN ENDLESS WIT. 


re Really, Mr. Johnston, there's nae end to your wit,” 
said a lady in the west of Scotland toa noted humorist. 

“Gude forbid, madam,” he replied, “‘ that I should 
ever be at my wit’s-end.” 


——_>——— 
Parting Worps rrom Germany To Franoze.—Our 
“occupation’s gone.” 


or 
The tall man reaches high, but the little man who 
can climb on to his shoulders reaches higher, and picks 


more fruit. ; 
Tae Minnow-mum—First capture with a worm and 
crooked pin. eae 


Bs res ““Wull, Maarster Jarvis, and how be ye, 
Sir?” ‘ 

Master Jarvis (who is of goodly proportions). ‘*Oh, 
only just middling! There be a main soight too much 
o’ me to-be all well at one time!” 


On Hanp—The fingers. 


En 
Theodore Hook once said to a man at whose table a 
jw ee got very tipsy, “You appear to have emp- 


ied your wine-cellar into your book-seller !” 


'y 
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My 
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orf] 
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ti Ltt "ty 


| what I’ve done. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Serremper 13, 1873, 








WHAT CITY CRUSHES ARE COMING TO. 


“‘ By-the-bye, Mrs. Crowder, have you met the Partingtons lately ?” 
“Not for an Age! They were at my Ball last Night, but I didn’t see them. 
“Oh yes! ,, Enjoyed myself immensely !’”” 


A traveler, on his arrival in the city, stopped for a 
moment to examine a coat hanging in front of acloth- 
i when the proprietor rushed out and asked, 
“Wouldn’t you try on some coats ?” 

“‘T dunno but I would,” responded the traveler, con- 
sulting his time-killer; and he went in and began to 
work. No matter how often he found his fit he called 
for more coats, and after he had tried on thirty he 
looked at his watch, again resumed his own garment, 
and walked off, oars: “T won’t charge a cent for 

ang a man who won't oblige an- 
other when he can doit! If I’m ever around this way 
ee and you’ve got any more coats to try on, I'll do 
all I can to help you !” 


—~>—_—_—_ 
A new Nae For Ticut Boots—A corn crib. 


oa eS Cee, 

A contemporary speaks of a fashionable tailor as 
being ‘‘one of the old war-horses of the trade.” A 
heavy charger, we suppose. 


pac i reat 
PERPENDICULAR Drinkinc—Whisky straight. 


_p——— 
How To MAKE A TALL Man suort.—Ask him to lend 
you five dollars. 


A notorious Eavesprorrer—Rain. 


asia cecal 

When some one told Dr. Barton that Mr. Vowel was 
dead, he quietly remarked, “Let us be thankful that 
it was neither U nor I.” 


———————_—_ 
To ours a Fast Younc Man—Bridal him. 
PA SR ES 


Eneuisuman. “I fail to see, Dennis, why youshould 
be so imbittered against the sister isle !” 

Dennis (home ruler). ‘* Listen here, Sir; she von't 
Sraternize wid us!” , 


A Warter-Sprout—A teetotal-oration. 


oe 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again, but it isn’t 
80 with eggs. , 
A man being awakened by.the captain of a passage 
boat with the announcement that he must not ocespy 
? 


his berth with his boots on, very considerately repli 
“Oh, it won’t hurt ’em; they’re an old pair.” 


Mie 


\y 


HIGHLY CULTIVATED. 


Youne Lapy. “I didn't like Tomatoes at first, but I find they Grow on me.” 
Younc GenTLeman. ‘Grow on You? 





To be sure they do. 


There, I see them en your Lips.”. 





At a hotel, a short time since, a girl inquired of a 
gentleman at the table if his cup was out. 

“No,” said he, “ but my coffee is.” 

The poor girl went away considerably confused, but 
determined to pay him in‘his owncoin. While at din- 
ner the stage drove up, and several coming in, the 
gentleman asked, .‘‘ Does the stage dine here ?” 

“Mo, Sir,” replied the girl, in a sarcastic tone, “ but 


the p ) re 





g 
Tue best Cotor ror Facrs—Water-color. 


ee 
. A store-keeper advertises for sale, ‘Quart bowls of 
all sorts and sizes, ninepence apiece and various 


prices.” 
Rie 
A FruitFuL InstrumentT—A drum of figs. 


REE St PPS 
Rector (going his rounds). “Ah, uncommonly fine 
Pig, Mr. Dibbles, I declare.” 
ONTEMPLATIVE ViLLaGeR. ‘ Ah, yes, Sir; if we was 
only all of us as fit to die as him, Sir!” 


_—@——— 
A Worp to Tur Wise—Keep so. 
—— > 


“‘Needs must when the devil drives ;” but first you 
must be fool enough to give him the reins. 


——_——— 
What did Adam first plant in the garden of Eden ?— 
His foot. A ae 


** What do you ask for that article 2” inquired an old 
gentleman of a pretty shop-girl. 

“ Five shillings.” 

** Ain’t you a little dear ?” 

“Why,” she replied, blushing, “all the young men 


tell me so.’ 


The other day an Irishman with a very heavy trunk 
got into an omnibus, and sat himself down, and held 
the box on his knees. The conductor wanted to take 
it from him ; “ But,” says Paddy, “‘ sure the poor creat- 
ures of horses have enough to do to drag along with- 
out that, and I’ll carry it meself.” 


A bore—the man who persists in talkin 


E about him- 
self when you wish to talk about yourself. 


Mrs. A. “Well, good-by, dear. 


By-the-way, did you happen to be there, Captain Symthe ?” 





MILLIONAIRESSES. 


You must come and see my new Dresses from Paris—one charming 





5 oe without tem- 
r is like bread sauce with 
& onion in Jt. 





corner. 
finally got out there in his . 
stocking feet, but to his 
disgust the fight was over. 
—————_———— 


An Irishman having been 
told that the price of bread 
had been lowered, exclaim. 
ed, “This is the first time 
I ever rejoiced at the fall of 
* my best’ friend.” 

—_@———— 
“TI want a Young Men's 
joe cnt said a spruce 
aanoants 


* «Very well,” said the 
bookseller, picki .. a 
y Only 


* volume; ‘ here’s 
Daughter.” 
like a 


: eee 
When is a « * ; 
en she 





show-window ?— 
takes great pains with her 
sash. , 

It may do to read ser- 
mons, but a young lady was 
lately taken aback when her 
SW: ‘ot upon his knees 
before her and read a decla- 
ration of love which he had 
=: nicely written off. 


—_—_~—__—_ 

Lone Drvision-—A di- 
.vorce, ‘ 

r, being told he 
seedy, and asked 
what business he was in, 
replied, ‘‘The hardware 
business; look at my ward- 
robe.” 


When Jones’s board bill 
was presented, he said that 
he did not have enough 
money to pay it, opening 
J his wallet at the same time. 
His landlady, seeing qnite a number of bank-notes, 
rather doubted his word, and inquired what denomi- 
nation those bills were. 

“‘Denomination 2?” said Jones. ‘Well, I don’t know; 
but I.guess they must-be of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, for they are all ones.” 


ox: aan tae 
“This engine won’t work,” said a fireman to the 
chief of the Fire Department. 
“No wonder,” was the reply ; ‘‘it was made to play.” 


pa A Ta 
“What makes a little dog wag his tail 2?” asked one 
darky of another. , ' 

“Cause de dog is stronger dan de tail. If de tail 
was de strongest, it would wag de dog, wouldn’t it~ 


say ? 


A Pennsylvania newspaper announces that a Mela- 
nope erythocephalus has been observed in the park. 
This portentous name frightens away all the women 
= children. The monster in question is the red- 

e woodpeck nae 





<p 


Grace Greenwood relates as an instance of the ex- 
travagance of New England humor that when a young 
farmer’s wife: made her first boy’s pants precisely as 
ample before as behind, the farmer exclaimed, ‘‘ Good- 
ness! he won’t know whether he’s going to school or 
coming home.” : ‘ 


ProsuEM For Frnanorers.—To convert a floating 
debt into a sinking fund. 


— 

Trying to do business without advertising is like 
= at a pretty girl through a pee of green gog- 
gles. You may know what you’re doing, but nobody 
else does. 

Somebody asks why it is that theatres are seldom 
if ever struck by lightning. The solution of which 
conundrum is that every orchestra has a conductor. 

—@ = 

A Parisian musical dictionary defines a shout to be 
“an unpleasant noise produced by overstraining the 
throat, for which great singers will be paid, and small 
children well punished.” . 





Morning Dress among others, quite simple, and only cost Four Hundsed Dollars! You'll come, won’t you! 
$4 1?! 


and tell me what you Think of it!” 


Mrs. B. “Oh, my dear, /'m no Judge of Cheap Clothing, you know!” 











